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Ir is odd to hear that the Edinburgh Review 
was once thought an incendiary publication. 
A young generation, which has always re- 
garded the appearance of that periodical as a 
grave constitutional eyent (and been told 
that, at least during liberal ministries, the 
Queen and the cream-colored horses go forth 
to receive from the publisher a particularly 
buff copy), can scarcely believe, that once 
grave gentlemen kicked it out of doors — that 
the dignified classes murmured at ‘ those 
young men”? starting such views, abetting 
such tendencies, using such expressions — 
that aged men said ‘‘ very clever, but not at 
all sound.’’ Rumor, too, exaggerates; peo- 
ple say the Review was planned in a garret ; 
but this is clearly ineredible. Merely to take 
so wise a work now intoa garret would be 
inconsistent with propriety; but that the 
original conception—not a stray volume, 
but the pure, undefecated idea to which each 
number is a quarterly aspiration —ever was 
in a garret, seems the evident fiction of remin- 
iscent age, striving and failing to remember. 

Review-writing is one of the features of 
modern literature. Many able men really 
give themselves up to the pursuit. Com- 
ments on ancient writings are scarcely so com- 
mon as formerly; no great part of our liter- 
ary talent is devoted io the illustration of the 
ancient masters; but what seems at first 
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sight less dignified, annotation on modern 
writings, was.never so frequent as it is now. 
Hazlitt, who was not a reading man, started 
the question, whether it would not be as well 
to review works which did not appear, in lieu 
of those which did, being desirous, as a review- 
er, to escape the labor of perusing print, and, 
as a human being, wishing to save his fellow- 
creatures from the slow torture of tedious 
extracts. But, though approximations to this 
original idea may frequently be noticed — 
though the neglect of authors and independence 
of critics are on the increase — the conception, 
in its imposing grandenr, has never been car- 
ried out. Of course, it looks, at first sight, 
odd that writers should wish to comment on 
one another; it appears a tedious mode of 
stating opinions, and a needless confusion of 
persona! facts with abstract arguments ; and 
some, especially authors who have been criti- 
cized severely, are rather ready with the sug- 
gestion, that the cause is laziness — that it is 
easier to write a review than a book—and ~ 
that reviewers are, as Coleridge declared, a 
species of maggots (not béokworms, for that 
would be to admit them studious), living on 
the delicious brains of real genius. Indeed, 
it would be very nice, but our world is so 
imperfect. This idea is wholly false. It is 
easier, of course, to write one review than one 
book ; but not, which is the real case, many 
reviews than one book. A deeper cause must 
be looked for. 

In fact, review-writing only exemplifies the 
casual character of modern literature. Every- 
thing about it is temporary and fragmentary. 
Look at a railway stall; you see books of 
every color, blue, yellow, crimson, ‘“‘ ring- 
streaked, speckled, and spotted,”’ on every 
subject, in every style, of every opinion, with 
every conceivable difference, celestial or sub- 
lunary, maleficent, beneficent — but all small. © 
People take their literature in morsels, as they 
take sandwiches on a journey. The volumes at 
least, you can see clearly, are not intended to 
be everlasting. It may be all very well fora 
pure essence like poetry to be immortal in a 
perishable world ; it has no feeling, any more 
than the wandering Jew; but paper cannot 
endure it, paste cannot bear it, string has no 
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heart for it. The race has made up its mind 
to be fugitive, as well as minute. What a 
change from the ancient volume ! — 
** That —_ of wood, with leathern coat o’er- 
ald, 
Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 
The close-press’d leaves, unoped for many an 


The dull ‘red edging of the well fill’d page ; 
On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold.”’ 

And the change in the appearance of books 
has been accompanied — has been caused — 
by a similar change in readers. What a tran- 
sition from the student of former ages! — 
from a grave man, with grave cheeks and a 
considerate eye, who spends his life in study, 
has no interest in the outward world, hears 
nothing of its din, and cares nothing for its 
honors, who would gladly learn and gladly 
teach, whose whole soul is taken up with a 
few books of ‘‘ Aristotle and his Philosophy,” 
—to the merchant in the railway, with a 
head full of sums, an idea that tallow is ‘‘ up,”’ 
a conviction that teas are “lively,” and a 
mind reverting perpetually from the little vol- 
ume which he reads to these mundane topics, 
to the railway, to the shares, to the buying 
and bargaining universe. It is no wonder 
that the outside of books is so different, when 
the inner nature of those for whom they are 
written is so changed. 

It is, indeed, a peculiarity of our times, 
that we must instruct’so many persons. On 
politics, on religion, on all less important top- 
ics & fortiori, every one thinks himself com- 
petent to think, — in some casual manner does 
think, — to the best of our means must be 
taught to think rightly. Even if we hada 
profound and far-seeing statesman, his deep 
ideas and long-reaching vision would be useless 
to us, unless we could impart a confidence in 
them to the mass of influential persons, to the 
unelected Commons, the unchosen Council, 
who assist at the deliberations of the nation. 
In religion the appeal now is, not to the tech- 
nicalities of scholars, or the fictions of recluse 
schoolmen, but to the deep feelings, the sure 
sentiments, the painful strivings of all who 
think and hope. And this appeal to the 
many necessarily brings with it a consequence. 
We must speak to the many so that they will 
listen, — that they will like to listen, — that 
they will understand. It is of no use address- 
ing them with the forms of science, or the 
rigor of accuracy, or the tedium of exhaus- 
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tive discussion. The multitude are impatient 
of system, desirous of brevity, puzzled by for- 
mality. They agree with Sydney Smith: 
‘* Political economy has become, in the hands 
of Malthus and Ricardo, a school of meta- 
physics. All seem agreed what is to be 
done: the contention is, how the subject is 
to be divided and defined. Meddle with no 
such matters.”” We are not sneering at the 


last of these sciences ; we are concerned with 


the essential doctrine, and not with the 
ticular instance. Such is the taste of the 
public. 

There is, as yet, no Act of Parliament com- 
pelling a doné fide traveller to read. If you 
wish him to read, you must make reading 
pleasant. You must give him short views, 
and clear sentences. It. will not answer to 
explain what all the thifigs which you de- 
scribe are not. You must begin by saying 
what they are. There is exactly the differ- 
ence between the books of this age, and those 
of a more laborious age, that we feel between 
the lecture of a professor and the talk of the 
man of the world — the former profound, sys- 
tematic, suggesting all arguments, analyzing 
all difficulties, discussing all doubts, very ad- 
mirable, a little tedious, slowly winding an 
elaborate way, the characteristic effort of one 
who has hived wisdom during many studious 
years, agreeable to such as he is, anything 
but agreeable to such as he is not — the latter, 
the talk of the manifold talker, glancing light- 
ly from topic to topic, suggesting deep things 
in a jest, unfolding unanswerable arguments 
in an absurd illustration, expounding nothing, 
completing nothing, exhausting nothing, yet 
really suggesting the lessons of a wider experi- 
ence, embodying the results of a more finely 
tested philosophy, passing with a more Shaks- 

ian transition, connecting topics with a 
more subtle link, refining on them with an 
acuter perception, and, what is more to the 
purpose, pleasing all that hear him, charming 
high and low, in season and out of season, 
with a word of illustration for each and a 
touch of humor intelligible to all, fragmentary 
yet imparting what he says, allusive yet ex- 
plaining what he intends, disconnected yet 
impressing what he maintains. This is the 
very model of our modern writing. The man 
of the modern world is used to speak what the 
modern world will hear; the writer of the 
modern world must write what that world 


will indulgently and pleasantly peruse. 
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In this transition from ancient writing to 
modern, the review-like essay and the essay- 
like review fill a large space. - Their small 
bulk, their slight pretension to systematic 
completeness, their avowal, it might be said, 
of necessary incompleteness, the facility of 
changing the subject, of selecting points to 
attack, of exposing only the best corner for 
defence, are great temptations. Still greater 
is the advantage of “‘ our limits.” A real 
reviewer always spends his first and best 
pages on the parts of a subject on which he 
wishes to write, the easy comfortable parts 
which he knows. The formidable difficulties 
which he owns, you foresee by a strange fa- 
tality he will only reach two pages before the 
end ; to his great grief there is no opportunity 
for discussing them. Asa young gentleman, 
at the India House examination, wrote ‘* Time 
up ’’ on nine unfinished papers in succession, 
80 you may occasionally read a whole review, 
in every article of which the principal diffi- 
culty of each successive question is about to 
be reached at the conclusion. Nor can any 
one deny that this is the suitable skill, the 
judicious custom, of the craft. 


Some may be inclined to mourn over the 
old days of systematic arguments and regular 


discussion. A ‘‘field-day’’ argument is a 
fine thing. These skirmishes have much dan- 
ger and no glory. Yet there is one immense 
advantage. The appeal now is to the mass 
of sensible persons. Professed students are 
not generally suspected of common sense ; and 
though they often show acuteness in their 
peculiar pursuits, yet they naturally want the 
various experience, the changing imagination, 
the feeling nature, the realized detail which 
are necessary data for a thousand questions. 
The Edinburgh Review was, at its beginning, 
a material step in the change. No doubt the 
Spectator and Tatler, and such-like writings, 
had opened a similar vein, but their size was 
too small. They could only deal with small 
fragments, or the extreme essence of a subject. 
They could not give a view of what was com- 
plicated, or analyze what was involved. The 
modern man must be told what to think, 
shortly no doubt, but he must be told it. 
The essay-like criticism of modern times is 
about the length which he likes. The Edin- 
burgh Review, which began the system, may 
be said to be, in this country, the commence- 
ment on large topics of suitable views for sen- 
sible pergons. 
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The circumstances of the time were espe- 
cially favorable to such an undertaking. 
Those years were the commencement of what 
is called the Eldonine period. The cold and 
haughty Pitt had gone down to the grave in 
circumstances singularly contrasting with his 
vigorous and prosperous youth, and he had 
carried along with him the inner essence of 
half-liberal principle, which had clung to his 
tenacious mind from youthful associations, 
and was all that remained to the Tories of 
abstraction or theory. As for Lord Eldon, 
it is the most difficult thing in the world to 
believe that there ever was sucha man. It 
only shows how intense historical evidence is, 
that no one really doubts it. He believed in 
everything which it is impossible to believe in 
—in the danger of Parliamentary Reform, 
the danger of Catholic Emancipation, the dan- 
ger of altering the Court of Chancery, the 
danger of altering the Courts of Law, the 
danger of abolishing capital punishments for 
trivial thefts, the danger of making landowners 
pay their debts, the danger of making any- 
thing more, the danger of making anything 
less. It seems as if he maturely thought, 
‘* Now I know the present state of things to 
be consistent with the existence of John Lord 
Eldon ; but if we begin altering that state, I 
ain sure I do not know that it will be consis- 
tent.”” As Sir Robert Walpole was against 
all committees of inquiry, on the simple 
ground, “‘ If they once begin that sort of thing, 
who knows who will be safe? ’’—so that great 
Chancellor (who is still regretted by the some- 
what ponderous gentlemen said to be acute in 
the Court of Chancery) looked pleasantly 
down from the woolsack, and seemed to ob- 
serve, ‘* Well, it is a queer thing that I should 
be here, and here I mean to stay.”” With 
this idea he employed, for many years, all the 
abstract intellect of an accomplished lawyer, 
all the practical bonhomie of an accomplished 
courtier, all the energy of both professions, 
all the subtlety acquired in either, in the task 
of maintaining John Lord Eldon in the cabinet, 
and maintaining a cabinet that would suit 
John Lord Eldon. No matter what change 
or misfortunes happened to the Royal house, 
— whether the most important person in court 
politics was the old King or the young King, 
Queen Charlotte or Queen Caroline — whether 
it is a question of talking grave business to 
the mutton of George the Third, or queer 
stories beside the champagne of George the 
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Fourth, there was the same figure. To the 
first he was tearfully conscientious, and at the 
second the old northern circuit stories (how 
old, what outlasting tradition shall ever say *) 
told with a cheerful bonhomie, and a strong 
conviction that they were ludicrous, really 
seemed to have pleased as well as the more 
artificial niceties of the professed wits. He 
was always agreeable, and always serviceable. 
No little peccadillo offended him: the ideal, 
according to the satirist, of a ‘* good-natured 
man,’’ he cared for nothing until he was him- 
self hurt: he ever remembered the statute 
which absolves all obedience to a king de facto. 
And it was the same in the political world. 
No matter what politicians came and went,— 
and’a good many, including several that are 
now scarcely remembered, did come and go,— 
the ‘‘ Cabinet-maker,’’ as men called him, 
still remained. ‘‘ As to Lord Liverpool being 


Prime Minister,” continued Mr. Brougham, 
‘he is no more Prime Minister than I am. 
I reckon Lord Liverpool a sort of member of 
opposition ; and after what has recently passed, 
if I were required, I should designate him as 
*a noble lord with whom I have the honor to 


act.’ Lord Liverpool may have collateral in- 
fluence, but Lord Eldon has all the direct in- 
fluence of the Prime Minister. He is Prime 
Minister to all intents and purposes, and he 
stands alone in the full exercise of all the in- 
fluence of that high situation. Lord Liverpool 
has carried measures against the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; so have I. If Lord Liverpool carried 
the Marriage Act, I carried the Education 
Bill, &e., &c.’’ And though the general 
views of Lord Eldon may be described,— 
though one can say at least negatively and in- 
telligibly that he objected to everything pro- 
posed, and never proposed anything himself,— 
the arguments are such as it would require 
great intellectual courage to endeavor at all 
to explain. What follows is a favorable spe- 
cimen. 

‘* Lord Grey,’’ says the biographer, ‘‘ hav- 
ing introduced a bill for dispensing with the 
declarations prescribed by the acts of 25 and 
of 30 Car. II., against the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, and the Invocation of Saints, 
moved the second reading of it on the 10th of 
June, when the Lord Chancellor again op- 
posed the principle of such a measure, urging 
that the law which had been introduced under 
Charles II. had been reénacted in the first 
parliament of William LIII., the founder of our 
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civil and ‘religious liberties. It had been 
thought necessary for the preservation of these, 
that papists should not be allowed to sit in 
parliament, and some test was necessary by 
which it might be ascertained whether a 
man was a Catholic or Protestant. The only 
possible test for such a purpose was an oath 
declaratory of religious belief, and as Dr: Pa- 
ley had observed, it was perfectly just to have 
a religious test of a political creed. He en- 
treated the House not to commit the crime 
against posterity of transmitting to them in an 
impaired and insecure state the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of England.’’ And this sort 
of appeal to Paley and King William is made 
the ground — one can hardly say the reason — 
for the most rigid adherence to all that was 
established. 

It may be asked, how came the English 
people to endure this? They are not natu- 
rally illiberal ; on the contrary, though slow 
and cautious, they are prone. to steady im- 
provement, and not at all disposed to acqui- 
esce in the unlimited perfection of their rulers. 
On a certain imaginative side there is or was 
a strong feeling of loyalty, of attachment to 
what is old, love for what is ancestral, belief 
in what has been tried. But the fond attach- 
ment to the past is a very different idea from 
a slavish adoration of the present. Nothing 
is more removed from the Eldonine idolatry of 
the status quo than the old cavalier feeling of 
deep idolatry for the ancient realm — that 
half-mystic idea that consecrated what it 
touched ; the moonlight, as it were, which 


*¢ Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.’’ 


Why, then, did the English endure the ever- 
lasting Chancellor ? 

The fact is, that Lord Eldon’s rule was 
maintained a great deal on the same motives 
as that of Louis Napoleon. One can fancy 
his astonishment at hearing it said, and his 
cheerful rejoinder, ‘‘ That whatever he was, 
and Mr. Brougham was in the habit of calling 
him strange names, no one should ever make 
him believe that he was a Bonaparte.’’ But, 
in fact, he was, like the present Emperor, the 
head of what is called in our modern phrase 
the party of order. Everybody knows what 
keeps Louis Napoleon in his place. It is not 
attachment to him, but dread of what he re- 
strains —dread of revolution. The present 
may not be good, and having such news- 
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papers,— you might say no newspapers,— is 
really dreadful ; but it is better than no trade, 
bankrupt banks, loss of income, loss of old 
savings ; your mother beheaded on destructive 
principles ; your eldest son shot on conserva- 
tive ones. Very similar was the feeling of 
Englishmen in the year 1800. They had no 
liking at all for the French system. States- 
men saw its absurdity, holy men were shocked 
at its impiety, mercantile men saw its effect 
on the 5 per cents. Everybody was revolted 
by its cruelty. That it came across the 
Channel was no great recommendation. A 
witty writer of our own time says, that if a still 
Mussulman, in his flowing robes, wished to 
give his son a warning against renouncing his 
faith, he would take the completest, sniartest, 
dapperest French dandy out of the streets of 
Pera, and say, ‘‘ There, my son, if you ever 
come to forget God and the Prophet, you may 
come to look like ¢hat.’’ Exactly similar in 
old conservative speeches is the use of the 
French Revolution. If you proposed to alter 
anything, of importance or not of importance, 
legal or social, religious or not religious, the 
same answer was ready. ‘‘ You see what the 
French have come to. They made alterations ; 
if we make alterations, who knows but we 
may end in thesame way?” It was not any 
peculiar bigotry in Lord Eldon that actuated 
bim, or he would have been powerless ; still 
less was it any affected feeling which he put 
forward (though, doubtless, he was aware of 
its persuasive potency, and worked on it most 
skilfully to his own ends) ; it really was gen- 
uine, hearty, craven fear; and he ruled nata- 
rally the commonplace Englishman, because 
he sympathized in his sentiments, and excelled 
him in his powers. 

There was, too, another cause beside fear 
which then inclined, and which in similar 
times of miscellaneous revolution will ever in- 
cline, subtle rather than creative intellects to 
& narrow conservatism. Such intellects re- 
quire an exact creed ; they want to be able 
clearly to distinguish themselves from those 
around them ; to tell to each man where they 
differ and why they differ ; they cannot make 
assumptions ; they cannot, like the merely 
practical man, be content with rough and ob- 
vious axioms; they require a theory. Such 
& want it is difficult to satisfy in an age of 
confusion and tumult, when old habits are 
shaken, old views overthrown, ancient as- 
sumptions rudely questioned, ancient inferences 
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utterly denied, when each man has a different 
view from his neighbor, when an intellectual 
change has set father and son at variance, 
when a man’s own household are the special 
foes of his favorite and self-adopted creed. A 
bold and original mind breaks through these 
vexations, and forms for itself a theory satis- 
factory to its notions, and sufficient for its 
wants. A weak mind yields a passive obedi- 
ence to those among whom it is thrown. But 
a mind which is searching without being crea- 
tive, which is accurate and logical enough to 
see defects, without being combinative or in- 
ventive enough to provide remedies, which, in 
the old language, is discriminative rather than 
discursive, is wholly unable, out of the med- 
ley of new suggestions, to provide itself with 
an adequate belief; and it naturally falls back 
on the status quo. This is, at least, clear and 
simple and defined ; you know at least what 
you propose—where you end—why you 
pause ; an argumentative defence it is, doubt- 
less, difficult to find; but there are argu- 
ments on all sides ; the world is a medley of 
arguments ; no one is agreed in which direc- 
tion to alter the world: what is proposed is 
as liable to objection as what exists ; nonsense 
for nonsense, the old should keep its ground : 
and so in times of convulsion, the philosophie 
scepticism — the ever-questioning hesitation 
of Hume and Montaigne — the subtlest quint- 
essence of the most restless and refining ab- 
straction — becomes allied to the stupidest, 
crudest acquiescence in the present and con- 
crete world. You may sometimes observe in 
conservative literature (the remark is as true 
of religion as of politics) alternations of sen- 
tences, the first an appeal to the coarsest pre- 
judice,— the next a subtle hint to a craving 
and insatiable scepticism. You may trace it 
sometimes even in Vesey junior. Lord Eldon 
never read Hume or Montaigne, but occasion- 
ally, in the interstices of cumbrous law, you 
may find sentences with their meaning, if not 
in their manner: ‘‘ Dumpor’s case always 
struck me as extraordinary, but if you depart 
from Dumpor’s cage, what is there to prevent 
a departure in every direction ? ”’ 

The glory of the Edinburgh Review is that 
from the first it steadily set itself to oppose 
this timorous acquiescence in the actual sys- 
tem. On domestic subjects the history of 
the first thirty years of the eighteenth century 
is a species of duel between the Edinburgh 
Review and Lord Eldon. All the ancient 
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abuses which he thought it most dangerous to 
impair, they thought it most dangerous to re- 
tain. ‘‘ To appreciate the value of the Edin- 
burgh Review,” says one of the founders, 
*« the state of England at the period when that 
journal began should be had in remembrance. 

he Catholics were not emancipated. The 
Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed. 


The game-laws were horribly oppressive ; steel- | be 


traps and spring guns were set all over the 
country ; prisoners tried for their lives could 
have no counsel. Lord Eldon and the Court 
of Chancery pressed heavily on mankind. 
Libel was punished by the most cruel and 
vindictive imprisonments. The principles of 
— economy were little understood. The 

ws of debt and conspiracy were on the worst 
footing. The enormous wickedness of the 
slave-trade was tolerated. A thousand evils 
were in existence which the talents of good and 
noble men have since lessened or removed : 
and these efforts have been not a little assisted 
by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Re- 
view.’’ And even more characteristic than 
the advocacy of these or any other partial or 
particular reforms is the systematic opposition 
of the Edinburgh Review to the crude acqui- 
escence in the status quo ; the timorous dislike 
to change because it was change ; the optim- 


istic conclusion, ‘“‘ That what is, ought to 


be ; ”’ the sceptical query, ‘‘ How do you know 
that what you say will be any better?’ 

In this defence of the principle of innova- 
tion, a defence which it requires great imagin- 
ation (or, as we suggested, the looking across 
the channel) to conceive the difficulty of now, 
the Edinburgh Review was but the doctrinal 
0 of the Whigs. A great deal of philos- 
ophy has been expended in endeavoring to 

fix and express theoretically the creed of that 
: various forms of abstract doctrine 

ve been drawn out, in which elaborate sen- 
tence follows hard on elaborate sentence, to 
be set aside, or at least vigorously questioned, 
y the next or succeeding inquirers. In truth 
higgism is not a creed, it is a character. 
Perhaps as long as there has been a political 
history in this country there have been cer- 
tain men of a cool, moderate, resolute firm- 
ness, not gifted with high imagination, little 
rone to enthusiastic sentiment, heedless of 
eas theories and speculations, careless of 
_ dreamy scepticism; with a clear view of the next 
step, and a wise intention to act on it; with 
a strong conviction that the elements of know- 
ledge are true, and a steady belief that the pres- 
ent world can, and should be. quietly improved. 
These are the Whigs. A tinge of simplici- 

¥ still clings to the character ; of old it was 
e Country Party. The limitation of their 
imagination is in some sort an advantage to 
such men ; it confines them to a simple path, 
prevents their being drawn aside by various 
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speculations, restricts them to what is clear 
and intelligible, andat hand. ‘‘I cannot,”’ said 
Sir S. Romilly, ‘‘ be convinced without argu- 
ments, and I do not see that either Burke or 
Paine advance any.’’ He was unable to see 
that the most convincing arguments, — and 
some of those in the work of Burke, which he 
alludes to, are certainly sound enough, — may 

expressed imaginatively, and may work a 
far firmer persuasion than any neat and ab- 
stract statement. Nor are the intellectual 
powers of the characteristic element in this 
party exactly of the loftiest order ; they have no 
call to make great discoveries, or pursue un- 
bounded designs, or amaze the wohl by some 
wild dream of empire and renown. That ter- 
rible essence of daring genius, such as we see it 
in Napoleon, and can imagine it in some of the 
conquerors of old time, is utterly removed from 
their cool and placid papers. In taste 
they are correct, as it is called, better appre- 
ciating the complete compliance with explicit 
and ascertained rules, than the unconscious 
exuberance of inexplicable and unforeseen 
beauties. In their own writings, accordingly, 
they display the defined neatness of the second 
order, rather than the aspiring hardihood of 
the first excellence. In action they are quiet 
and reasonable rather than inventive and 
overwhelming. Their power indeed is scarce- 
ly intellectual ; on the contrary, it resides in 
what Aristotle would have called their 140<, 
and we should call their nature. They are 
emphatically pure-natured and firm-natured. 
Instinctively casting aside the coarse tempta- 
tions and crude excitements of a vulgar earth, 
they pass like a September breeze across the 
other air, cool and refreshing, unable, one 
might fancy, even to a the many 
offences with which all else is fainting and 
sees. So far even as it is intellectual, 
their excellence consists less in the superemi- 
nent possesion of any single talent or endow- 
ment, than in the simultaneous enjoyment 
and felicitous adjustment of many or several ; 
in a certain balance of the faculties which we 
call judgment or sense, which placidly and 
easily indicates to them what should be done, 
and which is not preserved without an equable 
calm, and a patient, persistent watchfulness. 
To a singular degree in such men the moral 
and intellectual nature seem to become one. 
Whether, according to the Greek question, 
manly virtue can be taught or not, assuredly 
it has never been taught to them; it seems a 
native endowment ; it seems a soul—a soul 
of honor—as we speak, within the exterior 
soul ; a fine impalpable essence, more exquisite 
than the rest of the being ; as the thin gauze- 
like pillar of the cloud, more beautiful than 
the pure blue of heaven, a and guid- 
ing a simple | through the dark wilder- 
ness of our world. 
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To descend from such elevations, among 

ple Sir Samuel Romilly is the best-known 
typeof thischaracter. His admirable“ Life,”’ 
we mean the biography, has enshrined, as it 
were, and yet e public, his admirable 
virtues. Yet it is probable that among the 
aristocratic Whigs, persons as typical of the 
character can be found. This species of noble 
nature is exactly of the kind which hereditary 
associations tend to purify andconfirm ; exact- 
ly that casual, delicate, placid virtue which 
it is so hard to find, perhaps so sanguine to 
expect, in a rough tribune of the people. 
Defects enough there are in this character, 
on which we shall say something ; yet it is 
wonderful to see what an influence in this 
sublunary sphere it gains and preserves. 
The world makes an oracle of its ee 
There is a curious living instance of this. 
You may observe that when an ancient liberal, 
Lord John, or any of the essential sect, has 
done anything very queer, the last wer you 
would imagine doom & ws would dream of doing, 
and is attacked for it, he always answers 
boldly, ** Lord Lansdowne said 1 might ;”’ 
or if it is a ponderous day, the eloquence 
runs, ‘‘ A noble friend with whom I have 


ever had the inestimable advantage of being 
associated from the commencement (the 
infantile period, I might say) of my political 


life, and to whose advice, &c. &e. &e. 
and a very cheerful existence it must be for 
my noble friend to be expected to justify — (for 
they never'say it except | have done 
something very odd)—and dignify eve 
aberration. Still it must be a beautiful feel- 
ing to have a man like Lord John, to have 
a stiff, small man bowing down before you. 
And a good judge certainly suggested the 
conferring of this authority : ‘‘ Why do not 
they talk over the virtues and excellences 
of Lansdowne? There isnoman who performs 
the duties of life better, or fills a high station 
in a more becoming manner. tie is full 
of knowledge, and eager for its acquisition. 
His remarkable politeness is the result of good 
nature, regulated by good sense. He looks 
for talents and qualities among all ranks 
of men, and adds them to his stock of society, 
as a botanist does his plants ; and while other 
aristocrats are yawning among stars and 
garters, Lansdowne is refreshing his soul 
with the fancy and genius which he has found 
in odd places, and gathered to theymarbles 
and pictures of his palace. Then he is an 
honest politician, a wise statesman, and has 
& philosophic mind, &c. &e.’’* Here is 
devotion for a carping critic ; and who ever 
heard before of bonhomie in an idol? 

It may strike some that this equable kind 
of character is not the most interesting. 


* Sydney Smith, Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 489. 
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Many will prefer the bold felicities of daring 
genius, the deep plans of latent and searchirg 
sagacity, the hardy triumphs of an overawing 
and imperious will. Yet itis not unremark- 
able that an experienced and erudite French- 
man, not unalive to artistic effect, has just now 
selected this very species of character for the 
main figure in a large portion of an elaborate 
work. The hero ate Villemain is one to 
whom he delights to ascribe such things as 
bon sens, esprit juste, ceur excellent. The 
result, it may be owned, is a little dull, yet 
it is not the less characteristic. The instructed 
observer has detected the deficiency of his 
country. If France had more men of firm 
will, quiet composure, with a suspicion 
of enormous principle and a taste for moderate 
improvement ; if a Whig party, ina word, 
were possible in France, France would be 
free. And though there are doubtless crises 
in affairs, dark and terrible moments, when a 
more creative intellect is needful to propose, 
a more dictatorial will is necessary to 

out a sudden and daring resolution ; thoug 
in times of inextricable confusion — perhaps 
the present is one of them—a more abstruse 
and disentangling intellect is required to 
untwist the ravelled Fe meyer of a com- ° 
plicated world ; yet England will cease to be 
the England of our fathers, when a lar, 


— |share in great affairs is no longer given to the 


equable sense, the com resolution, the 
homely purity of the characteristic Whigs. 
It is evident that between such men and 
Lord Eldon there could be no peace; and 
between them and the Edinburgh Review 
there was an equally natural alliance. Not 
only the kind of reforms there pro . 
the species of views therein maintained, but 
the very manner in which those views and 
alterations are put forward and maintained, 
is exactly what they would like. The kind 
of writing suitable to such minds is not the 
elaborate, ambitious, exhaustive discussion 
of former ages, but the clear, simple, occasional 
writing (as we just now described it) of the 
present times. The opinions to be expressed 
are short and simple ; the innovations sug- 
gested are natural and evident ; neither one 
nor the other require more than an intelligible 
statement, a distinct exposition to the world ; 
and their reception would be only impeded 
and complicated ag operose and cumbrous 
argumentation. e exact mind which of all 
others dislikes the stupid adherence to the 
status yuo, is the keen, ) 5 improving 
Whig mind ; the exact kind of writing most 
adapted to express that dislike is the cool, 
pungent, didactic essay. 
ually common to the Whigs and the 
Edinburgh Review is the enmity to the 
sceptical, over-refining Toryism of Hume and 
Montaigne. The Whigs, it is true, have a 
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conservatism of their own, but it instinctively 
on to certain practical rules tried by 
steady adherence to appropriate formule 
verified by the regular application and steady 
success of many ages. Political philosophers 
speak of itas a great step when the idea of an 
attachment to one organized code and system 
of rules and laws takes the place of the 
exclusive oriental attachment to the person 
of the single monarch. This step is natural, 
is instinctive to the Whig mind; that cool 
impassive intelligence is little likely to yield 
to ardent emotions of personal loyalty ; but 
its chosen ideal is a body or collection of wise 
rules fitly applicable to great affairs, pleasing 
a placid sense by an evident propriety, 
gatifying the clear capacity for business by 
a constant and steady ay The 
Whigs are constitutional by instinct, as the 
Cavaliers were monarchical by devotion. It 
has been a jest at their present leader that he 
is over-familiar with public forms and parlia- 
mentary rites. Their first wish is to retain 
the constitution; their second—and it is 
of almost equal strength—is to improve it. 
Their creed is, that the body of laws now 
existing is, in the main and in its essence, 
excellent ; but yet that there are exceptional 
defects which should be remedied, superficial 
inconsistencies that should be corrected. 
The most opposite creed in the world is that 
of the sceptic, who teaches, that you are to 
keep what is because it exists; not from a 
conviction of its excellence, but from an un- 
certainty that anything better can be ob- 
tained. The one is an attachment to precise 
rules for specific reasons ; the other an ac- 
quiescence in the present on grounds that 
would be equally applicable to its very op- 
posite, from a disbelief in the possibility 
of improvement, and a conviction of the un- 
certainty of all things. And equally adverse 
to an unlimited scepticism is the nature 
of popular writing. It is true that the 
greatest teachers of that creed have sometimes, 


of looking at the matter ; and you will never 
make him comprehend any other. He knows 





the world can be improved. And thus what 
we may call the middle species of writing — 
which is intermediate between the light, 
frivolous style of merely amusing literature, 
and the heavy, conscientious elaborateness 
of methodical philosophy — the style of the 
original Edinburgh — is, in truth, as opposed 
to the vague, desponding conservatism of the 
sceptic, as it is to thestupid conservatism of the 
crude and uninstructed ; and substantially for 
the same reason —that it is addressed to men 
of cool, clear, and practical understandings. 
The periodical which began the new system 
naturally showed its efficiency and exemplified 
its relations. 

It is, indeed, no wonder that the Edinburgh 
Review~ should be a ble to the Whigs, 
for the people who founded it were Whigs. 
Among these, three stand preéminent,— Hor- 
ner, Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith. Other men 
of equal ability may have contributed — and 
a few did contribute — to its pages ; but these 
men were, more than any one else, the first 
Edinburgh Review. : 

Francis Horner’s was a short and singular 
life. He was the son of an Edinburgh sho 
keeper. He died at thirty-nine ; and when he 
died, from all sides of the usually cold House 
of Commons great statesmen and thorough 
gentlemen got up to deplore his loss. Tears 
are rarely parliamentary: all men are arid 
towards young Scotchmen ; yet it was one 
of that inclement nation whom statesmen of 
the species Castlereagh, and statesmen of 
the species Whitbread —with all the many 
kinds and species that lie between the two— 
rose in succession to lament. The fortunes 
and superficial features of the man make it 
more singular. He had no wealth, was a 
briefless barrister, never held an office, was a 
conspicuous member of the most unpopular of 
all oppositions — the opposition to a glorious 
and successful war. He never had the means 
of obliging any one. He was destitute of 
showy abilities: he had not the intense elo- 
quence or overwhelming ardor which enthral 
and captivate popular assemblies : his powers 
of administration were little tried, and may 
ibly be slightly questioned. In his youth- 
ul reading - was remarkable for laying 
down, fora few months of study, enormous 
plans, such as many years would scarcely 
complete ; and not especially remarkable for 
doing anything wonderful towards accomplish- 
ing those plans. Sir Walter Scott, who, 
though by no means illiberal in his essential 
intellect, was a keen partisan on superficial 
matters, and no lenient critic on actual Edin- 
burgh Whigs, used to observe, ‘I cannot ad- 
mire your Horner ; he always reminds me of 
Obadiah’s bull, who, though he never cer- 
tainly did produce a calf, nevertheless went 
about his business with so much gravity that 
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he commanded the respect of the whole 

ish.” It is no explanation that he Ang 
considerable political economist : no real Eng- 
‘lish gentleman, in his secret soul, was ever 
sorry for the death of a political economist : 
he is much more likely to be sorry for his life. 
There is an idea that he has something to do 
with statistics; or, if that be exploded, that 
he is a person who writes upon “ value ;”’ says 
that rent is— you cannot very well make out 
what ; talks excruciating currency ; who may 
be useful as drying-machines are useful ; but 
the notion of crying about him is absurd. 
You might as well cry at the death of a cor- 
morant. 
You would think a man who could digest all 
that arid matter ; who really preferred ‘‘ saw- 


dust without butter ;’’ * who liked the tough | him 


subsistence of rigid formule, no defy by 
intensity of internal constitution all stomachic 
or ~ ws i ne set oy ome 

ple say that the ess of the is 
Sed by a deposit of similar bones. Yet it 


is not grief for his loss in an economical ca- 
ity that will explain the mourning for 
ncis Horner. 
The fact is that Horner is a striking exam- 
ple of the advantage of keeping an atmos- 
here. This may sound like nonsénse, and 
oy is true. 


ere is around some men a 
d of circle or halo of influences, and traits, 
and associations, by which they infallibly 
leave a certain uniform and distinct impres- 
sion on all their contemporaries. It is very 
difficult, even for those who have the best 
opportunities, to analyze exactly what this 
‘impression consists in, or why it was made — 
but itis made. There is a certain undefinable 
keeping in the traits and manner and com- 
mon speech and characteristic actions of some 
men, which inevitably stamps the same mark 
and image. It is like a man’s style. There 
are some writers who can be known by a.few 
words of their writing; each syllable is in- 
stinct with a certain spirit: put it into the 
hands of any one chosen at random, the same 
a will be produced by the same cas- 
ual and felicitous means. Just so in char- 
acter, the air and atmosphere, so to speak, 
which are around a man, have a delicate and 
expressive power, and leave a stamp of unit 
on the interpretative faculty of mankind. 
Death dissolves this association, and it be- 
comes a problem for posterity what it was 
that contemporaries marked and reverenced. 
There is Lord Somers. Does any one know 
why he had such a reputation? He was 
Lord Chancellor, and decided a Bank case, and 


* “ Horner is ill. He was desired to read amusing books : 
upon searching his library, it appeared he had no amusing 
books, the nearest approach to a work of that description 
being the Indian Trader’s Complete Guide.” — Sydney 
Smith’s Letter to Lady Holland. 


Indeed, how he can die is very odd. | 
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had an influence in the Cabinet; but there 
have been Lord Chancellors, and Bank cases, 
and influential Cabinet ministers not a few, 
that have never attained to a like reputation. 
There is little we can connect specifically 
with his name. Mr. Macaulay, indeed, says 
that he spoke for five minutes on the bishops’ 
trial ; and that when he sat down, his repu- 
tation as an orator and constitutional lawyer 
was established. But this must be a trifle 
eloquent; hardly any orator could be fast 
enough to attain such a reputation in five 
minutes. The truth is, that Lord Somers 
had around him that inexpressible attraction 
and influence of which we speak. He left a 
sure, and if we may trust the historian, even 
a momentary, impression on those who saw 

im. Bya species of tact they felt him to 
be a t man. The ethical sense— for 
there is almost such a thing in simple per- 
sons — discriminated the fine and placid one- 
ness of his nature. It was the same on a 
smaller scale with Horner. After he had 
left Edinburgh several years, his closest and 
most confidential associate writes to him : 
‘There is no circumstance in your life, my 
dear Horner, so enviable as the universal con- 
fidence which your conduct has produced 
among all descriptions of men. I do not 
speak of your friends, who have been near 
and close observers ; but I have had some oc- 
casions of observing the impression which 
those who are distant spectators have had, 
and I believe there are few instances of any 
person of your age possessing the same char- 
acter for independence and integrity, quali- 
ties for which very little it is given in 
general to young men.’”?* Sydney Smith 
said ‘‘the ten commandments were written 
on his countenance.’”? Of course he was a 
very ugly man, but the moral impression in 
fact conveyed was equally efficacious. ‘I 
have often,” said the same most just ob- 
server, ‘* told him, that there was not a crime 
he might not commit with impunity, as no 
judge or jury who saw him would give the 
smallest credit to any evidence against him. 
There was in his look a calm, settled love of all 
that was honorable and —an air of wis- 
dom and of sweetness. You saw at once that 
he was a great man, whom nature had intended 
for a leader of human beings; you ranged 
yourself willingly under his banners, and 
cheerfully submitted to his sway.’ From the 
somewhat lengthened ig given of what 
we presume to define as the essential Whig 
character, it isevident how agreeable and suita- 
ble such a man was to their quiet, com . 
and aristocratic nature. It was agreeable to 
all English tlemen: a firm and placid 
manliness, without effect or pretension, is 


* Letter from Lord Murray. 
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what they like best ; and therefore it was that 
the House of Commions grieved for his loss — 
unanimously and without distinction. 

Some friends of Horner’s, in his own time, 
mildly criticized him for a tendency to party 
spirit. The disease in him, if real, was by no 
means virulent; but it is worth ——s as 
one of the defects to which the proper Whig 
character is specially prone. It is evident in 
the quiet agreement of the men. Their com- 
posed, i inative nature is inclined to 
isolate itself in a single view; their placid 
disposition, never prone to self-distrust, is 
rather susceptible of friendly influence ; their 

ractical habit is concentrated on what should 
done. They do not wish—they do not 
like to go forth into various speculation ; to 
put themselves in the position of opponents ; 
to weigh in a refining-scale the special weight 
of small objections. Their fancy is hardly 
vivid enough to explain to them all the char- 
acters of those whom they one their in- 
tellect scarcely detective enough to discover a 
ay oe each grain in —— arguments. 
Nor is their temper, it may be, always prone 


te be patient with propositions which tease, 
and persons who resist, them. The wish to 
own fire from heaven is rarely absent in 

pure zeal for a pure cause. 
A good deal of — has naturally been 


bestowed upon the for adopting such 
a man as Horner, with Romilly and others of 
that time; and much excellent eulogy has 
fallen to the lot of the close boroughs, which 
afforded to the Whig leaders a useful mode of 
showing their favor. Certainly we have just 
said that the character of Horner was one al- 
together calculated to ingratiate itself with 
the best and most special Whig nature. But 
as for the eulogy on the proprietary seats in 
Parliament, it is certain that _ the position 
of the Whig party, the nomination system 
was then most likely to show its excellences, 
and to conceal its defects. Nobody but an 
honest man would bind himself thoroughly to 
the Whigs. If was evident that the reign of 
Lord Eldon must belong; the heavy and 
common ey (after all the most steady 
and powerful force in our political constitu- 
tion) had been told that rood Grey was in 
favor of the ‘‘ Papists,”’ and liked Bonaparte ; 
and the consequence was a long, painful, 
arduous exile on ‘‘ the other side of the ta- 
ble,’’ — the last place any political adventur- 
er would wish to arrive at. Those who have 
no bribes will never charm the,corrupt ; those 
who have nothing to give will not please 
those who desire that much shall be given 
them. There is an observation of Niel Blane, 
the innkeeper, in Old Mortality. ‘And 
what are we to eat ourselves, then, father,’ 
asked Jenny, ‘when we hae sent awa the 
haile meal in the ark and the grinel?’ ‘We 





maun gaur wheat flour serv: us for a blink,’ 
said Niel, with an air of resignation. ‘It is 
not that ill food, though far frae being sae 
hearty and kindly to a Scotchman’s stomach 
as the curney aitmeal is: the Englishers live 
amaist upon it,’ &c.’’ It was so with the 
Whigs; they were obliged to put up with 
honest and virtuous men, and they wanted 
able men to carry on a keen op ition ; and 
— all, they and the ‘‘ Englishers’’ like it 
t. 


In another point of view, too, Horner’s life 
was characteristic of those times. It might 
seem, at first sight, odd that the English 
Whigs should go to Scotland to find a literary 
representative. There was no place where 
Toryism was so intense. The constitution of 
Scotland at that time has been described as 
the worst constitution amg og The na- 
ture of the representation e the entire 
country a government borough. In the towns, 
the franchise belonged to a close and self-elect- 
ing corporation, who were always carefully 
— ; the county te oo 

resting on a property qualification, 

p be vested in cant titular freeholders, some- 
thing like lords of thé manor, only that the 

might have no manor; and these, even wit 

the addition of the borough freeholders, did 
not amount to three thousand. The whole 
were in the hands of Lord Eldon’s party, and 
the entire force, influence, and patro: of 
Government were spent to maintain and keep 
itso. By inevitable co uence, Liberalism, 
even of the most moderate kind, was thought 
almost a criminal offence. The mild Horner 
was considered a man of “ very violent opin- 
ions.’’ Jeffrey’s father, a careful and discern- 
ing nt, was so anxious to shield him from 
the intellectual taint, as to forbid his attend- 
ance at Stewart’s lectures. This seems an odd 
place to find the eruption of a liberal review. 
Of course the necessary effect of a close and 
commonplace tyranny was to engender a 
strong reaction in searching and vigorous 
minds. The Liberals of the north, though 
far fewer, may perhaps have been stronger 
Liberals than those of the south ; but this will 
hardly explain the phenomenon. In fact, the 
education of Scotland seems to have been de- 
signed to teach men to write essays and arti- 
cles. There are two kinds of education, into 
all the details of which it is not now pleasant 
to go, but which may be adequately described 
as the education of facts, and the education 
of speculation. The system of facts is the 
English system. The strength of the peda- 
gogue and theagony of the pupil are ey 
to engender a good knowledge of two lan- 
guages ; in the old times, a little arithmetic ; 
now also a knowledge, more or less, of mathe- 
matics and mathematical physics. The posi- 
tive tastes and tendencies of the English mind 
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confine its training to ascertained learning and 
definite science. In Scotland it was very 
different. The time of a man like Horner 
was taken up with speculations like these: 
«T have long been feeding my ambition with 
the prospect of acconiplishing, at some future 
period of my life, a work similar to that 
which Sir Francis Bacon executed about two 
hundred years ago. It will depend on the 
sweep and turn of my speculations, whether 
they shall be thrown into the form of a dis- 
cursive commentary on the ‘ Instauratio 
Magna’ of that great author, or shall be en- 
titled to an original form, under the title of 
a ‘ View of the Limits of Human Knowledge 
and a System of the poe i of Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry.’ I shall say nothing at present 
of the audacity,”’ &e. &e. And this sort of 
planning, which is the staple of his youthful 
iography, was really accompanied by much 
application to metaphysics, ~ political 
economy, and such like studies. It is not at 
all to our present purpose to compare this 
speculative and indeterminate kind of study 
with the rigorous, accurate education of Eng- 
land. The fault of the former is sometimes 
to produce a sort of lecturer in vacuo, igno- 
rant of exact — and diffusive of vague 
words. The English now and then produce 
a learned creature like a thistle, prickly with 
all facts, and incapable of all fruit. But 
passing by this general question, it cannot be 
joubted that, as a preparation for the writin 
of various articles, the system of Edinburgh 
is enormously superior to that of Cambridge. 
The particular, compact, exclusive learning 
of England is inferior in this respect to the 
general, diversified, omnipresent information 
of the north ; and what is more, the specula- 
tive, dubious nature of metaphysical and such 
like pursuits tends, in a really strong mind, 
to cultivate habits of independent thought 
and original discussion. , bold mind so 
trained will even wish to advance its peculiar 
ideas, on its own account, in a written and 
special form ; that is, as we said, to write an 
article. Such are the excellencies of the sys- 
tem in this respect of which Horner is an ex- 
ample. The defects tend the same way. It 
tends, as is said, to make a man fancy he 
knows a ‘* Well then at least,’’ it 
may - answered, ‘‘ I can write an article on 
e ing.”’ 
The facility and boldness of the habits so 
roduced were curiously exemplified in Lord 
effrey. It has been proved that he wrote 
his own size. He was a little man, which 
makes it less extraordinary ; but it seems that 
if you commenced a layer of literature on the 
soles of shoes, you would actually have enough 
—and in the way of reviews only —to fill 
with his writing up to the crown of a real 
hat. During the first six years of the Edin- 
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burgh Review he wrote as many as noon 
nine articles; in a like period afterwards he 
wrote forty. This is often not nearly enough 
remembered. When you hear a man’s style 
criticized, you should ask, how high up tes 
he written? Elaborate men never get up to 
their knees ; Gray was never up to his ankles ; 
Tennyson’s poems amount to socks. You 
may venture to look very minutely at these 
little productions ; but when you confront a 
body of composition, you should really be 
careful how you examine his voluminous in- 
terior. You will be sure to find little thin 


you do not expect; we must not go into the 
subject ; not quite pleasant trifles ; little un- 
di 
w 


ted things; any analyst will tell poe 
at. It was so with Lord Jeffrey. Any 
one who should expect to find a pure perfec- 
tion in these miscellaneous productions, 
should remember their bulk. iF all his re- 
views were reprinted, they would be very 
many. And all the while he was a busy law- 
yer, was editor of the Review, did the busi- 
ness, corrected the proof-sheets; and, more 
than all, what one would have thought a very 
strong man’s work, actually managed Henry 
Brougham. You must not criticize — 
like these, rapidly written in the hurry of life, 
as you would the painful words of an elabor- 
ate sage, slowly and with anxious awfulness 
instructing mankind. Some things, a few 
things, are for eternity; some, and a good 
many, are for time. e do not expect the 
everlastingness of the ids from the vi- 
bratory grandeur of a Tyburnian mansion. 
The truth is, that Lord Jeffrey was some- 
thing of a Whig critic. We have hinted 
that, among the peculiarities of that charac- 
ter, an excessive partiality for new, arduous, 
overwhelming, original excellence, was by 
no means to be numbered. Their tendency 
inclining to the quiet footsteps of custom, 
they like to trace the exact fulfilment of ad- 
mitted rules, an exact accordance with the 
familiar features of ancient merit. But they 
are most averse to mysticism. A clear, pre- 
cise, discriminating intellect shrinks at once 
from the symbolic, the unbounded, the indefi- 
nite. The misfortune is that mysticism is 
true. There certainly are kinds of truth, 
borne in as it were instinctively on the human 
intellect, most influential on the character 
and the heart, yet hardly capable of stringent 
statement, difheult to limit by an elaborate 
definition. Their course is shadowy; the 
mind seems rather to have seen than to see 
them, more to feel after than definitely to 
apprehend them. They commonly involve 
an infinite element, which of course cannot 
be stated precisely, or else a first principle — 
an original tendency—of our intellectual 
constitution, which it is impossible not to feel, 
and yet which it is hard to extricate in terms 
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and words. Of this latter kind is what has 
been called the religion of nature, or, more 
exactly perhaps, the religion of the imagina- 
tion. This is an interpretative faculty. To 
it the beauty of the world has a meaning, its 
grandeur a soul, its sublimity an expression. 
As we gaze on the faces of those whom we 
love ; as we watch the light of life in the 
dawning of their eyes, and the play of their 
features, and the wildness of their animation ; 
as we trace in changing lineaments a varying 
sign ; as a charm and a thrill seem to run 
along the tone of a voice, to haunt the mind 
with a mere word; as a tone’ seems to roam 
in the ear ; as a trembling fancy hears words 
that are unspoken ; so in nature the mystical 
sense finds a notion in the mountains, and a 
nt in the waves, and a meaning in the 
ong white line of the shore, and a thought 
in the blue of heaven, and a gushing soul 
in the buoyant light, an unbounded being 
in the vast void air, and 

** Wakeful watchings in the pointed stars.’’ 
There is a philosophy in this which might 
be explained, if explaining were to our 
purpose. It might be advanced that there 
are original sources of expression in the 
essentia ndeur and sublimity of nature, 
of an cnegues though fainter kind to those 
familiar, inexplicable signs by which we trace 
in the very face and outward lineaments 
of man the existence and working of the mind 
within. But be this as it may, it is certain 
that Mr. Wordsworth preached this kind 
of religion, and that Lord Jeffrey did not 
believe a word of it. His cool, sharp, collected 
mind revolted from its mystery ; his detective 
intelligence was absorbed in its apparent 
fallaciousness ; his light humor made sport 
with the sublimities of the preacher. His 
love of perspicuity was vexed by its indefinite- 
ness ; the precise philosopher was amazed at 
its mystic unintelligibility. Finding a little 
fault was doubtless not unpleasant to him. 
The reviewer's pen — govor ngweoo.v — has sel- 
dom been more poignantly wielded. ‘If,’ 
he was told, ‘‘ you could be alarmed into 
the semblance of modesty, you would charm 
everybody ; but remember my joke against 
you”’’ (Sydney Smith Joguitur) ‘* about the 
moon. D—n the solar system — bad light 
—planets too distant — pestered with com- 
ets: feeble contrivance; could make a better 
with great ease.”” Yet we do not mean that 
in this great literary feud, either of the 
combatants had all the right, or gained all 
_ the victory. The world has given judgment. 

Both Mr. Wordsworth and Lord Jeffrey have 
received their reward. The one had his own 
generation ; the laughter of men, the ap- 
plause of drawing-rooms, the concurrence of 
the crowd: the other a succeeding age, the 





fond enthusiasm of secret students, the lonely 
rapture of lonely minds. And each has re- 
ceived according to his kind. If all culti- 
vated men speak differently because of the ex- 
istence of Wordsworth and Coleridge ; if not 
a thoughtful English book has appeared for 
forty years, without some trace for good or 
evil of their influence; if sermon-writers 
subsist upon their thoughts; if ‘‘ sacred 
poets ’’ thrive by translating their weaker 
portion into the speech of women; if, when 
all this is over, some sufficient part of their 
writing will ever be fitting food for wild mus- 
ing and solitary meditation, surely this is 
because they the inner nature — 
‘‘ an intense and glowing mind,”’ ‘‘ the vision 
and the faculty divine.” But if, perchance, 
in their weaker moments, the ¢ authors 
of the _ ballads did ever imagine that 
the world was to pause because of their vers- 
es; that Peter Bell would be popular in 
drawing-rooms; that Christabel would be 
perused in the City; that people of fashion 
would make a handbook of the Excursion, — 
it was well for them to be told at once that 
this was not so. Nature ingeniously pr 
pared a shrill artificial voice, which spoke in 
season and out of season, enough and more 
than enough, what will ever be the idea of 
the cities of the plain concerning those who 
live alone among the mountains ; of the friv- 
olous concerning the grave; of the grega- 
rious concerning the recluse; of those who 
laugh concerning those who laugh not; of 
the common concerning the uncommon ; 
of those who lend on usury concerning those 
who lend not; the notion of the world of 
those whom it will not reckon among the 
righteous—it said,* ‘“‘This won’t do!” 
And so in all time will the lovers of polished 
Liberalism speak, concerning the intense and 
lonely prophet. 

Yet if Lord Jeffrey had the natural infirm- 
ities of a Whig critic, he certainly had also 
its extrinsic and political advantages. Es- 
—, at Edinburgh, the Whigs wanted a 
iterary man. The Liberal party in Scotland 
had long groaned under political exclusion ; 
they had suffered, with acute mortification, 
the heavy sway of Henry Dundas, but they 
had been compensated by a literary suprema- 
cy; in the book-world they enjoyed a social 
domination. On a sudden this was rudely 
threatened. The fame of Sir Walter Scott 
was echoed from the southern world, and a 

ed to every national sentiment—to the 
inmost heart of every Scotchman. And 
what a ruler! A lame Tory, a jocose Jaco- 
bite, a laugher at liberalism, a scoffer at met- 
— an unbeliever in political economy. 
hat a gothic ruler for the modern Athens ! 


* The first words of Jeffrey’s review of the Excursion 
are, “‘ This will never do.” 
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—was this man to reign over them? It 
would not have been like human nature, if 
a strong and intellectual party had not soon 
found a clever and noticeable rival. Poets, 
indeed, are not made “‘ to order ; ’’ but Byron, 
speaking the sentiment of his time and circle, 
counted reviewers their equals. If a Tory 
roduced ‘* Marmion,’’ a Whig wrote the 

t article upon it ; Scott might, so ran Lib- 
eral speech, be the best living writer of fic- 
tion; Jeffrey, clearly, was the most shrewd 
and accomplished of literary critics. 

And though this was an absurd delusion, 
Lord Jeffrey was no every-day man. He in- 
vented the trade of editorship. Before him 
an editor was a bookseller’s drudge; he is 
now a distinguished functionary. If Jeffrey 
was not a great critic, he had, what very 
great critics have wanted, the art of writing 
what most people would think good criticism. 
He might not he his subject, but he knew 
his ers. People like to read ideas which 
they can imagine to have been their own. 
" Why does Scarlett always persuade the 


jury?”’ asked a rustic gentleman. ‘ Be~ 
cause there are twelve Scarletts in the jury- 
box,’’ replied an envious advocate, What 


Scarlett was in law, Jeffrey was in criticism ; 
he could become that which his readers 
could not avoid being. He was neither a 
pathetic writer nor a profound writer ; but he 
was a quick-eyed, bustling, black-haired, 

cious, intrusive, agreeable man of the 
world. He had his day, and was entitled to 
his day ; but a gentle oblivion must now cover 
his already subsiding reputation. 

Sydney Smith was an after-dinner writer. 
His words have a flow, a vigor, an expres- 
sion, which is not given to hungry mortals. 
You seem to read of good wine, of good cheer, 
of beaming and buoyant enjoyment. There 
is little trace of labor in his composition ; 
it is poured forth like an unceasing torrent, 
rejoicing daily to run its course. And what 
courage there is in it! There is as much 
variety of pluck in writing across a sheet, as 
in riding across a country. Cautious men 
have many adverbs, ‘ usually,’’ ‘“ nearly,’ 
‘almost: ’’ safe men begin, ‘‘ it may be ad- 
vanced: ’’ you never know precisely what 
their premises are, nor what their conclusion 
is; they go tremulously like a timid rider ; 
they turn hither and thither; they do not 
go straight across a subject, like a masterly 
mind. A few sentences aré enough for a 
master of sentences. A practical topic wants 
rough vigor and strong exposition. This is 
the writing of ‘Sydney Smith.” It is suited 
to the broader kind of important questions. 
For anything requiring fine nicety of specu- 
lation, long elaborateness of deduction, evan- 
escent sharpness of distinction, neither his 
style nor his mind was fit. He had no pa- 
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tience for long argument, no acuteness for 
delicate preeision, no fangs for recondite re- 
search. riters, like teeth, are divided into 
incisors and grinders. Sydney Smith was a ~ 
‘“‘molar.’? He did not run a long sharp ar- 
— into the interior of a question; he 

id not, in the common phrase, go deeply in- 
to it; but he kept it steadily under the con- 
tact of a strong, capable, heavy, jaw-like 
understanding, — pressing its surface, effac- 
ing its intricacies, ga ing it down. But 
as we said, this is done without toil. The 
play of the ‘‘ molar ”’ is instinctive and pla- 
cid: he could not help it; it would seem he 
had an enjoyment in it. 

The story is, that he liked a bright light ; 
that when he was a poor parson in the coun- 
try, he used, not being able to afford more 
delicate luminaries, to adorn his drawing- 
room with a hundred little lamps of tin metal 
and mutton fat. When you know this, you 
see it in all his writings, There is the same 

reference of perspicuity throughout them. 

egance, fine savor, sweet illustration, are 
quite secondary. His only question, as toan 
argument, was, ‘ will it tell?’’ as to an ex- 
ample, ‘‘ will it exemplify?’’ Like what is 
called ‘* push ”’ in a practical man, his style 
oes straight to its object ; it is not restrained 
by the gentle hindrances, the delicate deco- 
rums of refining natures. There is nothing 
more characteristic of the Scandinavian my- 
thology, than that it had a god witha ham- 
mer. There is no better illustration of our 
English humor, than the great success of this 
huge and healthy organization. 

“Phere is something about this not exactl 
to the Whig taste. They do not like suc 
broad fun, and rather dislike unlimited state- 
ment. Lord Melbourne, it is plain, declined 
to make hima bishop. In this there might 
be a vestige of Canningite prejudice, but on 
the whole, there was the distinction between 
the two men which there is between the loud 
wit and the recherché thinker — between the 
bold controversialist and the discriminative 
statesman. A refined noblesse can hardly 
respect a humorist; he amuses them, and 
they like him, but they are puzzled to know 
whether he does not laugh at them as well as 
with them ; and the notion of being laughed 
at, ever, or on any score, is alien to their shy 
decorum and suppressed pride. But in a 
broader point of view, and taking a wider 
range of general character, there was a good 
deal in common. More than any one else, 
Sydney Smith was Liberalism in life. Some- 
body has defined Liberalism as the spirit of the 
world. It represents its genial enjoyment, 
its wise sense, its steady page, its pref- 
erence of the near to the far, of the seen 
to the unseen ; it represents, too, its shrink- 
ing from difficult dogma, from stern state- 
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ment, from imperious superstition. What 
health is to the animal, Liberalism is to the 

lity. It is a principle of fermenting en- 

yment, running over all the nerves, inspir- 
ing the frame, happy in its mind, easy in its 
place, glad to behold the sun. All this Syd- 
ney Smith, as it were, personified. The bi- 
ography just published of him will be very 
envicesble to his fame. He has been re- 
garded too much as a fashionable jester, and 
metropolitan wit of society. We have now 
for the first time a description of him as he 
was, — equally at home in the crude world 
of Yorkshire, and amid the quintessential re- 
finements of Mayfair. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that he did not give the epithet to his 
parish: it is now called Forton le Clay. It 
was a ‘* mute inglorious’’ Sydney of the dis- 
trict, that invented the name, if it is reall 
older than the century. It is a heavy paris 
of obtuse soil, inhabited by stiff-clayed York- 
shiremen. There was nobody in the parish 
to speak to, only nts, farmers, and such 
like (what the clergy call parishioners par 
excellence), and an old clerk who thought 
every one who came from London a fool, 
‘* but you I do zee, Mr. Smith, be no fool.’ 
This was the sort of life. 


**T turned schoolmaster, to educate my son, 
as I could not afford to send him to school. 
Mrs. Sydney turned schoolmistress, to educate 
my girls, as I could not afford a governess. I 
turned farmer, as I could not let my land. A 
man-servant was too ——— ; sol caught up 
a little garden-girl, made like a milestone, chris- 
tened her Bunch, put a napkin in her hand, and 
made her my butler. The girls taught her to 
read, Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I undertook her 
morals ; Bunch became the best butler in the 
county. 

**T had little furniture, so I bought a cart- 
load of deals ; took a carpenter (who came to 
me for parish relief, called Jack Robinson) with 
a face like a full-moon, into my service ; estab- 
lished him in a barn, and said, ‘ Jack, furnish 
my house.’ You see the result. 

** At last it was suggested that a carriage was 
much wanted in the establishment ; after dili- 
gent search I discovered in the back settlements 
of a York coach-maker, an ancient green char- 
iot, supposed to have been the earliest invention 
of the kind. I brought it home in triumph to 
my admiring family. Being somewhat dilapi- 
dated, the village tailor lined it, the village 
blacksmith repaired it ; nay (but for Mrs. Syd- 
ney’s earnest entreaties), we believe the village 
painter would have exercised his genius upon 
the exterior ; it escaped this danger, however, 
and the result was wonderful. Each year added 
to its charms: it grew younger and younger ; a 
new wheel, a new spring ; I christened it the 
Immortal ; it was known all over the neighbor- 
hood ; the village boys cheered it, and the vil- 


lage dogs barked at it ; but ‘Faber mew fortu- 
ng’ was my motto, and we had no false shame. 





*¢ Added to all these domestic cares, I was 
village parson, village doctor, village comforter, 
village magistrate, and Edinburgh Reviewer ; 
so you see J had not much time left on my hands 
to regret London.’’ 


It is impossible not to be reminded of and 
to compare this with the life of Sir Walter 
Scott. There is the same strong sense, the 
same glowing, natural pleasure, the same 
power of dealing with men, the same power 
of diffusing common happiness. Both enjoyed 
as much in a day, as an ordinary man ina 
month. The term ‘ animal spirits ’’ peculiarly 
expresses this bold enjoyment ; it seems to come 
from a principle intermediate between the 
mind pa the body ; to be hardly intellectual 
enough for the soul, and yet too permeating 
and aspiring for crude matter. Of course 
there is an immense imaginative world in 
Scott’s existence to which Sydney Smith had no 
claim. But they met upon the present world ; 
they enjoyed the spirit of life; ‘* they loved 
the world, and the world them ; ’’ they did not 
pain themselves with immaterial speculation 
—roast beef was an admitted fact. A cer- 
tain, even excessive, practical caution which 
is ascribed to the Englishman, Scott would 
have been the better for. Yet his biogra- 
phy would have been the worse. There is 
nothing in the life before us comparable in 
interest to the tragic, gradual cracking of the 
great mind; the ae of the great 
capital, and the 7 failure ; the spec- 
tacle of heaving genius breaking in the con- 
tact with misfortune. The anticipation of 
this — increases the pleasure of the read. 
er ; the commencing threads of coming calam-. 
ity shade the woof of pleasure ; the proximi- 
ty of suffering softens the ies, the terrible, 

atiguing energy of enjoyment. 

A great deal of excellent research has been 
spent on the difference between ‘ humor,”’ 
and ‘‘ wit,’”’ into which metaphysical prob- 
lem ‘‘ our limits,’’ of course, forbid us to en- 
ter. There is, however, between them, the 
distinction of dry sticks and green sticks ; 
there is in humor a living energy, a diffused 
potency, a noble sap; it grows upon the 
character of the humorist. Wit is part of 
the machinery of the intellect; as Madame 
de Stael says, ‘‘ La gaieté del’ esprit est facile 
a tous les hommes de I’ esprit.’? We wonder 
Mr. Babbage does not invent a punning-en- 
gine; it is just as possible as a calculating 
one. Sydney Smith’s mirth was essentially 
humorous ; it clings to the character of the 
man; as with the sayings of Dr. Johnson, 
there is a species of personality attaching to 
it; the word is more graphic because Sydney 
Smith— that man being the man that he 
was—said it, than it would have been if 
said by any one else. In a — mo- 
ment, he said he was none the better for the 
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wer which he made, any more than a bottle 
or the wine which through it: this is 
a true description of many a wit, but he was 
~~ unjust in attributing it to himself. 
ydney Smith is often com to Swift ; 
but this only shows with how little thought 
our common criticism is written. The two 
men have really —— in common, ex- 
cept that they were both high in the church, 
and both wrote amusing letters about Ireland. 
And a critic, whom one would have fancied 
to have an opposite prejudice, has lately pre- 
ferred the Drapier’s letters to ‘‘ Peter Plym- 
ley.”’* Of course, to the great constructive 
and elaborative power displayed in Swift’s 
longer works, Sydney Smith has no preten- 
sion ; he could not have written ‘‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels ;’’ but so far as the two series of 
Trish letters goes, it seems to us plain that he 
has the advantage. Plymley’s letters are 
true ; the treatment may be incomplete — the 
Catholic religion may have latent dangers 
and insidious attractions which are not there 
mentioned — but the main principle is sound ; 
the common sense of religious toleration is 
hardly susceptible of better explanation. 
Drapier’s letters, on the contrary, are essen- 
tially absurd; they are a clever appeal to 
ridiculous prejudices. Who cares now for a 
disputation on the evils to be apprehended a 
hundred years ago from adulterated half- 
mee, especially when we know that the 
fpence were not adulterated, and that if 
they had been, those evils would never have 
arisen? Any one, too, who wishes to make 
a collection of currency crotchets, will find 
those letters worth his attention. No doubt 
there is a clever affectation of common sense 
in these, as in all of Swift’s political writ- 
ings, and the style has an air of business ; 
yet, on the other hand, there are no passa, 
which any one would now care to quote for 
their manner and their matter; and there 
are many in ‘ Plymley”’ that will be con- 
stantly cited, so long as existing controver- 
sies are at all remembered. The whole genius 
of the two writers is emphatically opposed. 
Sydney Smith’s is the ideal of Pe ular, 
buoyant, riotous fun; it cries an ughs 
with boisterous mirth; it rolls hither and 
thither like a mob, with elastic and common- 
place joy. Swift wasa detective in a dean’s 
ig ; . watched the mob; his whole wit is 
a kind of dexterous indication of popular 
frailties ; he hated the crowd; he was a spy 
on beaming smiles, and a common informer 
against genial enjoyment. His whole es- 
sence was a soreness against mang 1 show 
him innocent mirth, he would say, How ab- 
surd! He was painfully wretched, no doubt, 
in himself: perhaps, as they say, he had no 


* See the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 
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heart ; but his mind, his brain had a fright- 
ful capacity for secret pain; his sharpness 
was the sharpness of disease ; his power, the 
sore — ¢ morbid bese garmny It is 
impossible to fancy a el more r 
to show the cuntiiens, the enaperienllp 
superiority, of a buoyant and bounding 
writer. 

At the same time, it is impossible to give 
to Sydney Smith the highest rank, even as a 
wy oat Almost all = ve has refer- 
ence to the incongruity of special means to 
special ends. Thenotion of Piymley Sent 
of conformity between the notions of ‘‘m 
brother Abraham,’’ and the means of whic 
he makes use; of the quiet clergyman, who 
was always told he was a bit of a goose, ad- 
vocating conversion by muskets, and stop- 
ping Bonaparte by Peruvian bark. The no- 
tion of the letters to Archdeacon Singleton is, 
a bench of bishops, placid, and pleasant] 
destroying the clfurch. It is the same wi 
most of his writings. Even when there is 
nothing ye | practical in the. idea, the 
subject is from the scenery of practice, from 
concrete entities, near institutions, —- 
cial facts. You might quotea hun in- 
stances. This is one: ‘‘ A gentleman, in 
speaking of a nobleman’s wife of great rank 
and fortune, lamented very much that she had 
no children. A medical gentleman who was 
present observed, that to have no children 
was a great misfortune, but he had often ob- 
served it was hereditary in families.” This 
is what we mean by saying his mirth lies in 
the superficial relations of phenomena (some 
will say we are pompous, like the medical 
man) ; in the relation of one external fact to 
another external fact; of one detail of com- 
mon life to another detail of common life. 
But this is not the highest topic of humor. 
Taken as a whole, the universe is absurd. 
There seems an unalterable contradiction be- 
tween the human mind and its employments. 
How can a soul bea merchant? What re- 
lation to an immortal being have the price of 
linseed, the fall of butter, the tare on tal+ 
low, or the brokerage on hemp? Can an 
undying creature debit ‘ petty expenses,”’ 
and charge for ‘‘ carriage paid?”’ All the 
world’s a ;— ‘the satchel, and the 
shining morning face’’—the ‘stran 
oaths ; ’’—‘‘the bubble reputation ’’ — the 


** Eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances.’’ 


Can these things be real? Surely they are 
acting. What relation have they to the truth 
as we see it in theory? What connexion 
with our certain hopes, our deep desires, our 
craving and infinite thought? ‘In 
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ties its shoe ; the mind washes its hands in a 
basin. All is incongruous. 

Shallow. Certain, *tis certain ; very sure, 
very sure ; death, as the Psalmist saith, is cer- 
tain to all; all shall die. How a good yoke of 
bullocks at Stamford fair? 

Silence. Truly, cousin, I was not there. 

Shallow. Death is certain. —Is old Double, 
of your town, living yet? 

Silence. Dead, Sir. 

Shallow. Dead. See! See! He drew a good 
bow,—and dead. He shot a fine shoot. John 
of Gaunt loved him well, and betted much mon- 

, ey on his head. — Dead! He would have clapped 
i’ the clout at fourscore, and carried you a fore- 
handshaft, a fourteen and fourteen and-a-half, 
that it would have done a man’s heart good to 
see. — How a score of ewes now? 

Silence. Thereafter as they be; a score of 
ewes may be worth ten pounds. 

Shallow. And is old Double dead !— 


It is because Sydney Smith had so little of 
this Shaks humor, that there is a 
o-* in his , and that in the midst of 

is best writing, we sigh for the soothing su- 
periority of quieter writers. 

Sydney Smith was not only the wit of the 
first Edinburgh, but likewise the divine. He 
was, to use his own expression, the only 

e,'ergyman who in those ‘‘ turned out ”’ 
to fight the battles of the Whigs. In some 
sort this was not so important. A curious 
abst inence from religious topics characterizes 
the original Review. There is a wonderful 
omission of this most natural topic of specu- 
lation in the lives of Horner and Jeffrey. In 
truth, it would seem, that living in the in- 
cessamt din of an essentially Calvinistic coun- 
try, the best course for thoughtful and seri- 
ous men was to be silent, —at least the 
.instinetively thought so. They felt no invol- 
untary <all to be theological teachers them- 
selves, and as refined and gentle men neces- 
sarily xecoiled from the coarse admonition 
around them. Even in the present milder 
.time, few cultivated persons willingly think 
on the special dogmas of distinct theology. 
They do not deny them, but they live a 
from them: they do not disbelieve them, but 
they are silent when they are stated. They 
-do not deny the existence of Kamschatka, | 
but they have no call to busy themselves with 
Kamschatka; they abstain from peculiar te- 
-nets. Nor im truth is this, though much ag- 
vated by existing facts, a mere accident of 
‘the present times. There are some people to 
vwhom such a course of conduct is always 
natural : there are certain ms who do not, 
.as it-would seem cannot, feel all that others 
feel ; who have, so to say, noear for much of 
religion ; who are in some sort out of its reach. 
“Tt is impossible,” says a late divine of 





the Church of England, ‘‘ not to observe that 


innumerable persons (may we not say the 


majority of mankind?) who have a belief in 
God and immortality, have, nevertheless, 
scarcely any consciousness of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel. They seem to live 
aloof from them in the world of business or 
of pleasure, ‘ the common life of all men,’ 
not without a sense of right, and a rule of 
truth and honesty, yet insensible’’ to much 
which we need not name. ‘* They have nev- 
er in their whole lives experienced the love 
of God, the sense of sin, or the need ‘of for- 
giveness. Often they are remarkable for the 
purity of their morals; many of them have 
strong and disinterested attachments and 
quick human sympathies ; sometimes a sto- 
ical feeling of uprightness, or a peculiar sen- 
sitiveness to dishonor. It would be a mis- 
take to say that pee are without religion. 
They join in its public acts; they are of- 
fended at profaneness or impiety ; they are 
thankful for the blessings of life, and do not 
rebel against its misfortunes. Such men 
meet us at every step. They are those whom 
we know and associate with ; honest in their 
dealings, respectable in their lives, decent in 
their conversation. “Ihe Scripture speaks 
to us of two classes, represented by the 
church and the world, the wheat and the 
tares, the sheep and the ts, the friends 
and enemies of God. e cannot say in 
which of these two divisions we should find 
a place for them.’”? They believe always 
a kind of ‘‘ natural religion.”” Now these 
are what we may call, in the language of 
the past, Liberals. . Those who can remem- 
ber, or who will re-read, our delineation of 
the Whig character, may observe its con- 
formity. There is the same purity and del- 
icacy, the same tranquil sense ; an equal 
want of imagination, of impulsive enthusi- 
asm, of shrinking fear. You need not speak 
like the above writer of ‘peculiar doc- 
trines,’’ the phenomenon is no speciality of 
a particular creed. Glance over the whole 
of history, as the classical world stood be- 
side the Jewish ; as Horace beside St. Paul ; 


part | like the heavy ark and the buoyant waves, 


so are men in contrast with one another. 
You cannot imagine a classical Isaiah ; you 
cannot fancy a hig St. Dominic; there is 
no such thing as a Liberal Augustine. The 
deep sea of mysticism lies opposed to some 
natures; in some moods it is a sublime won- 
der ; in others an ‘“ impious ocean,’’ — they 
will never put forth on it at any time. 

All this is intelligible, and in a manner 
beautiful as a character; but it is not equal- 
ly excellent 38a creed. A certain class of 

iberal divines have endeavored to ify 
into a theory a flowing and placid di - 
tion. In some respects Sydney Smith is one 
of these ; his sermons are the least excellent 
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of his writings; of course they are sensible 
and well-intentioned, but they have the de- 
fect of his school. With misdirected energy, 
these divines have labored after a plain re- 
ligion ; they have forgotten Phat a quiet and 
definite mind is confined to a placid and defi- 
nite world; that religion has its essence in 
awe, its.charm in infinity, its sanction in 
dread ; that its dominion is an inexplicable 
dominion ; that mystery is its power. There 
is a reluctance in all such writers; they 
creep away from the unintelligible parts of 
the subject ; they always seem to have some- 
thing behind ; not to like to bring out what 
they know to be at hand. They are in their 
nature apologists ; and, as George the Third 
said, ‘‘ I did not know the Bible needed an 
apology.’”’ As well might the thunder be 
ashamed to roll, as religion hesitate to be 
too awful for mankind. The invective of 
Lucretius is truer than the placid patronage 
of the divine. Let us admire Liberals in 
life, but let us keep no terms with Paleyans 
in speculation. 

And so we must draw toaconclusion. We 
have in some sort given a description of, 
with one great exception, the most remarka- 
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ble men connected at its origin with the Ed- 
inburgh Review. And that exception is a 
man of too fitful, defective, and strange 
tness to be spoken of now. Henry 
rougham must be left to after-times. In- 
deed, he would have marred the unity of our 
article. He was connected with the Whigs, 
but he never was one. His impulsive ardor 
is the opposite of their coolness ; his irregu- 
lar, discursive intellect contrasts with their 
quiet and perfecting mind. Of those of whom 
we have spoken, let us say, that if none of 
them attained to the highest rank of abstract 
intellect ; if the disposition of none of them 
was ardent or glowing enough to hurry them 
forward to the extreme point of daring great- 
ness ; if only one can be said to have a last- 
ing place in real literature, it is clear that 
they vanquished a slavish cohort ; that they 
upheld the name of freemen in a time of 
bondsmen ; that they applied themselves to 
that which was real, and accomplished much 
which was very difficult ; that the very crit- 
ics who question their inimitable excellence 
will yet admire their just and scarcely imita- 
ble example. 





Hiae.epy Picatepy. —I can offer an amusing 
illustration of the use of this term in the sense of 
tantum quantum, as indicated by the Latin quo- 
tation of T. B. M. The party I well knew, and 
the occurrence I well remember, though it was 
long years ago. An old farmer in Staffordshire 
sent for a lawyer to make his will. Upon the le- 
gal gentleman inquiring for some preliminary in- 
structions how the property was to be distrib- 
uted, the old man replied that he meant to leave 
it higgledy piggledy. The lawyer observed that 
he did not understand what he meant, and 
begged him to explain, which elicited this ungra- 
cious rejoinder: ‘“‘If you dunna know what 
higgledy piggledy means, you bayn’t fit to be a 
lawyer.’’ Now, the honest farmer intended, as 
he proceeded to explain, that his property should 
be equally divided among his children ; which 
shows the use of the term in the very sense of 
tantum quantum. — Notes and Queries. 





Onia1n or Cruns.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me from whence the cognomen 
of ‘*club’’ came to be applied to select compa- 
nies, and which was the first society that bore that 
title? F. R. B. 


Club is defined by Johnson to be ‘‘ an assembly 
of good fellows, meeting under certain condi- 
tions.’ The present system of clubs may be 
traced in its progressive steps from those small 
associations, meeting (as clubs of a lower grade 
still do) at a house of public entertainment ; 
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then we come to a time when the club took ex- 
clusive possession 6f the house, and strangers 
could be only introduced, under regulations, by 
the members; in the third stage, the clubs build 
houses, or rather palaces, for themselves. The 
club at the Mermaid Tavern in Friday Street was, 
according to all accounts, the first select company 
established, and owed its origin to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who had here instituted a meeting of men 
of wit and genius, previously to his engagement 
with the unfortunate Cobham. This society com- 
prised all that the age held most distinguished 
for learning and talent, numbering amongst its 
members Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Selden, Sir Walter Raleigh, Donne, 
Cotton, Carew, Martin, and many others. There 
it was that the ‘‘ wit-combats’’ took place be- 
tween Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, to which, 
probably, Beaumont alludes with so much affec- 
tion ir his letter to the old poet, written from the 
country: | 
*¢ What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 


Ben Jonson had another club, of which he ap- 
pears to have been the founder, held in a room 
of the old Devil Tavern, distinguished by the 
name of the ‘‘Apollo.’’ It stood between the 
Temple Gates and Temple Bar. It was for this 
club that Jonson wrote the ‘‘Leges Conviv- 
iales,’’ printed among his works. — Notes and 
Queries. 
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From The Independent. 
THE WIND IN THE PINE. 


O warLine Wind! what words are thine, 
As through the dark, o’erhanging pine, 
Beneath whose waving shadow’s play 

I dream September’s noon away, 

Thou breathest now with voice as sad 

As if thy heart were never glad, — 

As if this lowly-bending tree 

Were all of life and love to thee, 

And only through its branches dim 
Could rise thy low mysterious hymn ! 


Thou shouldst not breathe so sad a lay 
On autumn’s clearest, richest day ; 
For up the sombre branches through 
I see the sky’s delicious blue, 
And bright the mountain track across 
The sunshine falleth on the moss, 
And shows the white Eternal Flower 
That meekly stands through shine and shower, 
In wild luxuriance mid the fern 
That deepens by the crystal burn, 
And far within the forest gloom 
Lights up the Aster’s purple bloom, 
And gilds the Golden Rods that glow 
Like living jewels far below, — 

While deep within the leafy wood 
I hear a birdling’s silver call, 

That maketh glad the solitude 
With many a tuneful rise and fall. 


O! I have seen thee shut the Rose 
So tenderly at daylight’s close ! 
And heard thee sing as sweet a hymn, 
While high in heaven the stars were dim, 
As ever stole from cloistered nun 
By holy shrine at set of sun, 
When, lost to every earthly feeling, 
Her soul in song was upward stealing. 
And, lying on a bank of flowers 

That, sloping southward to the sun, 
Unfolded in the vernal showers 

Its radiant blossoms one by one, 
I’ve seen thee brush the gleaming dew 
From off the Violet’s leaves of blue, 
And whisper to a bunch of Daisies 
Just open to the light, such praises 
As would have made a maiden’s cheek 
With blushes eloquently speak. 
And then, so fickle was thy love, 
I’ve seen thee nestle in the bosom 
Of a young Lily’s pearly blossom, 
All in the face of the blue heaven, 
As if to roving winds ’t were given 
To gain the-sweets of every flower, 
And make each cup a bridal bower, 
When summer suns shone out above. 


But now those joyous tones are fled, 
And, like a wail above the dead, 

Thy mournful breathings rise and fall ; 
O! have they stirred a funeral pall 
Folded mutely, coldly over 

Some maiden’s fond and faithful lover ? 





Or, where the misty northern seas 
Roll round the stormy Hebrides, 
Hast seen the bark the fisher gave 
At morn in gladness to the wave, 
Go down at ev® beside the shore, 
Where loving eyes will gaze no more 
Across the white, tempestuous foam, 
To see it gaily bounding home? 
But haply, when a sea-bird springs 
From ocean cave with snowy wings, 
Will deem it is the soul of him 
Who sleeps in quiet where the fall 
Of lapsing waters lulleth all 
Within some cavern greenly dim ! 
Or, sadder far than this, than all, 
O! hast thou seen the living death 
Of one to whom a funeral! pall, 
A pang to steal the lingering breath, 
A green and quiet burial sod, 
Apart from men, alone with God, - 
Would be a joy, a welcome bed, 
For love and hope alike were fled? 
And, blending sorrow’s tone with thine, 
Hast stolen to this answering pine? 


O, wailing Wind! thy mournful sighs 
Have found an echo in my heart, 
And tears are stealing-to my eyes 
As ’neath those sombre boughs we part ; 
But night is coming o’er the hill, 
The stars are looking forth in heaven, 
And all the Air is hushed and still, 
Save when a mountain bird has given 
Its rushing pinions to the blue 
And silent depths it wanders through 
Up to its nest beneath the shade 
Some cliff’s o’erhanging brow has made ; 
And I must to the valley go 
That lies so tranquilly below. 
There sleepy robins gently fold 
Their wings above their breasts of gold, 
But yet another note they ’Il try, 
When they shall hear me gliding by; 
And pleasant whispers in the grass 
Will greet me sweetly as I pass, 
And many a light caressing breeze 
In blessings murmur through the trees, 
And honeysuckles tenderly 
Droop round the door to welcome me. 


But often when the skies are clear 
And not a whisper ’s in the vale, — 
If down the mountain floats a tone 
Sad, and sorrowful, and Jone, 
Like music blended with a moan, 
I ’ll climb this rocky steep to hear 
Beneath the pine thy mournful tale, 
And I will tell thee all my heart, 

And thou shalt give me back thine own, 
And, haply thus, when next we part 

Thy burden will have lighter grown. 
Farewell ! a kind farewell to thee, 
O ! singer in the dark pine tree ' 

DEAN. 


New Hampshire, Sept., 1855. 
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PETER THE GREAT IN ENGLAND. 


From Household Words. 
PETER THE GREAT IN ENGLAND. 


TERE was to be seen till lately in the Pal- 
ace at Hampton Court, a fine full-length 
portrait of a beardless young man (inten- 
tionally beardless); in armor, with a broad 
and vigorous expression of face, with large 
eyes that betray a fixed determination of pur- 

se, and, I must add, a liking for strong 

rinks. I refer to the portrait of Peter the 
Great, which Sir Godfrey Kneller painted 
for King William the Third during the brief 
visit of three months which the Czar paid to 
England in the exceeding sharp and cold 
season of the year sixteen hundred and 
ninety-eight. eller was never happier 
than in this picture. He knew his strength ; 
and in the background—a sea-scape (as 
painters affect to call such things) we, ob- 
tained the assistance of the younger Valder- 
velde, a master in the treatment of maritime 
matters. This picture is now, I believe, at 
Buckingham Palace. Prince Albert took it 
away during the visit to England of the late 
Eniperor Nicholas; but his royal highness, 
now that the case is altered, ma 
think proper to return it to its old. 

Peter was in his twenty-sixth year when 
he first set foot in England. He had been 
learning ship-building at Amsterdam, and 
his visit to England was for no other avowed 
purpose than that of improving his mechani- 
cal skill by steady labor in our naval dock- 
. He came among us with the appro- 

tion of King William the Third: houses 
were hired for him and his rough retinue, 
and paid for by the king. 

His first London lodging was in Norfolk 
Street, in the Strand, then a newly-built 
street, and one of the best inhabited streets 
in London. Some red-brick houses of Peter’s 
time still exist. His second house —I might 
almost call it his country house—was at 
Saye’s Court, in Deptford, on the banks of 
the Thames, contiguous to the Royal Dock- 
yard—then in the tenancy of Evelyn, au- 
thor of the Sylva (now better known by his 
Memoirs), but recently.sub-let by him to no 
less a person than the bluff and brave Admi- 
ral Benbow. 

The chief native attendant of the Czar bore 
a name that has lately become familiar 
enough in English ears : he was called Prince 
Menzikoff. is English attendant was Os- 
borne Marquis of Caermarthen, afterwards 
the second Duke of Leeds. The marquis 
was a naval officer of talent and distinction ; 
— and this selection by the king was in every 
wy appropriate. 

is visit was one of entire privacy, and 
consequently without those courtly ceremo- 
nies attending his arrival which usually ac- 


perhaps 
quarters. |in his robes to the House of Peers. The 
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companied the visits of kings and emperors 
and their ambassadors. He came to this 
country from the Hague with Vice-Admiral 
Mitchell, and arrived among us on Tuesday, 
the eleventh of January, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-seven—eight. His arrival was 
soon made public, but the privacy of his visit 
was still as far as possible maintained. On 
the day after his arrival he went incognito in 
a hackney-coach to Kensington, to see Wil- 
liam the Third and his court at dinner, — 
dining in public being then a custom still 
lingering about royalty. On the following 
day he called on the Marquis of Caermarthen 
|in Leicester Square, then an invalid, havin 

hurt his leg at the fire which, only a 
| before the Czar arrived among us, ceased to 
‘make Whitehall the palace of a sovereign. 
On the Friday following he received a visit 
from King William the Third. It was a 
| private visit, made by the king in the coach 
| of the Earl of Romney, the brother of Alger- 
| non Sidney, and the handsote Sidney of De 
|Grammont’s Memoirs. The Czar accompa- 
nied the king in Lord Romney’s coach as far 
as Whitehali, where he stepped into his own 


| carriage, and, attended by the Guards, went 








| peny-e-tinee of the time, from whom we 
‘derive these particulars, adds: ‘‘ His Czar- 
ish majesty was there, it is said, incognito.” 
But this I see reason to doubt. 

| Peter the Great while in England was as 
shy and unwilling to be seen as Peter the 
Wild Boy. He was present at a ball given 
at Kensington by King William in honor 
of the birthday of the Princess Anne, after- 
wards Queen; or rather he may be said to 
have seen the ball, for his shyness confined 
him to a small room, from which he could 
see without being seen. When he saw King 
William on his throne in the House of Lords 
(a sight he had expressed a particular wish 
to see), it was not from the gallery nor from 
below the bar of the house, but from a gut- 
ter in the housetop, from which he was ena- 
bled to peep through a window into the 
house. He retired from this unpleasant 
point of view sooner, it is said, than he in- 
tended ; for he made so ridiculous a figure 
(says Lord Dartmouth, who was _ present) 
that neither king nor peers could forbear 
laughing. 

He was taken to all our London sights at 
that time of any moment. To the lions and 
armories in the Tower; to the monuments 
and wax figures in Westminster Abbey ; to 
Lambeth Palace; to the uerade on the 
last night of the Temple revels; and to the 
two theatres in Drury Lane and Dorset Gar- 
dens. He was chiefly attracted by the Tower 
and the performances at Drury Lane. The 
wild beasts and implements of war were 
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adapted to his rougher nature, while the 
charms of a Miss Cross, the original Miss 
Hoyden, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, and the 
first actress who had Miss prefixed to , her 
name in playbills, were so engaging that the 
rough Czar of Russia became enamored of 
her beauty. Of this Miss Cross the story is 
told in the Spectator, that when she first ar- 
.ived in the Low Countries, she was not 
computed to be so handsome as Madam van 
Brisket by near half a ton. ‘There is a fine 
old mezzotinto which still preserves to us the 
beautiful features that won the youthful 
heart of Peter the Great. 

He did not speak English, nor is he known 
to have been desirous of learning it. Few 
of his sayings have therefore been preserved. 
Three, however, have reached us. He told 
Admiral Mitchell that he considered the 
condition of an English admiral happier 
than that of a Czar of Russia. To King 
William he observed, ‘‘ If I were the adviser 
of your majesty, I should counsel you to 
remove your court to Greenwich, and to con- 
vert St. James’ once more into an hospital.”’ 
When in Westminster Hall, he inquired 
‘who the busy gentlemen were in wigs and 
gowns ; and being told they were lawyers — 
** Lawyers! ’’ said he; ‘ wh , Lhave but two 


in my whole dominions, and [ design to hang 


one of them the moment I get home.” 

The Marquis of Caermarthen was very 
attentive to the wishes of the Czar. On 
Tuesday last (records the penny-a-liner of 
the period) the Marquis of Caermarthen 
treated the Czar of Muscovy ‘in a splendid 
raunner. He took him to Chatham to a 
launch, — and to Spithead to a naval review. 
They went to Spithead by the old Ports- 
mouth road, and returned the same way, 
resting at Godalming fora day, where (at 
the King’s Arms Inn, in the High Street) 
they had two meals: breakfast and dinner. 
The bills of fare on the occasion have been 
ae ge by Wanley, the learned keeper of 

rd Oxford’s library. They were thirteen 
at table (an uncomfortable number), and 
twenty-one in all. At breakfast they had 
halfa sheep, a quarter of lamb, ten pullets, 
twelve chickens, nine quarts of brandy, six 
quarts of mulled wine, seven dozen eggs, 
with salad in proportion. At dinner they 
had five ribs of Peet (weight three stone), one 
sheep (weight fifty-six pounds three-quar- 
ters), a shoulder of lamb, and a loin of veal 
boiled, eight pullets, eight rabbits, two dozen 
and a half of sack, and one dozen of claret. 
Here is a bill reminding us by its locality 
and rabbits of Mary Tofts, who has given an 
unhappy celebrity to the pleasant little post- 
town of Godalming in Surrey. I have often 
wondered if the story of the Czar’s two meals 
was remembered by the Emperor Alexander 





when, in eighteen hundred and fourteen, on 
the visit of the allied sovereigns, he 
through Godalming to Portsmouth, to return 
to the capital of the Czar Peter ! 

There was a natural curiosity among the 
English people to see a sovereign from so 
remote a country as Muscovy ; and Overton, 
the printseller (he is immortalized by Pope), 
took advantage of this desire, and borrowing 
a plate from Holland of the effigies of his 
Czarish majesty, immediately worked off suf- 
ficient impressions to satisfy the public. 
Other proofs of his popularity have been 

reserved. A song in praise of the Czar of 
ena was performed on Thursday, the 
tenth of February, in the Music Room of 
York Buildings, the Hanover Square Rooms 
of the then London ; and the History of the 
Ancient and Present State of Muscovy, by 
Abel Roper, was advertised to be published 
this term— the lawyer then, as indeed long 
after, materially regulating the London 
season. 

I have discovered the name of the opera 
which the Czar went to hear. It was Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Prophetess, or the His- 
tory of Diocletian, with alterations and ad 
ditions, after the manner of an opera, made 
by Betterton the great actor. It was a new 
opera. The music was by Purcell, the 
dances by Mr. Priest, and the scenes, ma- 
chinery, and clothes were costly and effec- 
tive. It was a perfectly successful piece, and 
there was enough in it to attract the Czar, to 
whom everything of the kind was an entire 
novelty. 

A new entertainment was advertised for 
Thursday, the seventeenth of February, six- 
teen hundred and ninety-seven—eight. It 
was at Exeter Change, in the Strand, and 
was called (corruptly enough) A Redoubt 
after the Venetian manner, —‘‘ where,”’ 
continues the advertisement, ‘‘ there will be 
some considerable Basset Banks and a varie- 
ty of other entertainment.’’ No person was 
to be admitted without a mask. Tickets 
were to be had at the well-known chocolate 
houses, Ozinda’s and White’s, and the enter- 
tainment was to begin exactly at ten o’clock 
at night. Peter came from Deptford to 
London to see this Venetian importation ; 
but he found it suppressed, with six consta- 
bles at the door to prohibit the performance. 
To relieve his disappointment—so a Mr. 
Bertie writes to Dr. Charlett of Oxford — he 
fell to drinking hard at one Mr. Morley’s; 
and the Marquis of Caermarthen, it being 
late, resolved to lodge him at his brother-in- 
law’s. Here (and still with the wet a. he 
dined the next day — drank a pint of sherry 
and a bottle of brandy for his morning 
draught ; after that, about eight more bot- 
tles of sack, and so went to the playhouse. 
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There was a cordial at this time fit for the |see this ruler of barbaric millions. The 
closet of any person of quality, and very pop-| Quakers were, of course, the most pressing. 
ular, if we may believe the public advertise- | William Penn (he lived in Norfolk Street) 
ments, called Nectar Ambrosia, the highest | had an interview with him. The brother-in- 
cordial—we are assured by the ee \law of Robert Barclay (the apologist) man- 
—that ever was made in England. It was | aged to converse with him on Quaker tenets, 
repared from the richest spices, herbs, and | and to obtain his acceptance of two copies of 

owers, and drawn from right Nantz brandy. | Barclay’s book. A teasing question was put 
On Wednesday, the ninth of February, the| by the Czar to Barclay’s brother-in-law. 
author of the new cordial called Nectar Am- |‘ Of what use can you be in any kingdom 
brosia, so much in vogue of late, presented | or government, seeing you will not bear arms 
the Czar of Muscovy with a large bottle of it | and fight?’’ ‘The Czar was inclined <o look 
curiously wrought in flint, which his Czarish | upon them as Jesuits, but altered his opin- 
majesty very kindly accepted, and he, the ion, and with his attendants in the English 
prince, and the rest of his nobles very highly | costume of the time, attended a Quaker 
—— of it. The proprietor was Mr.| meeting in White Hart Court, in Grace- 
John How, living in Ram’s Head Yard, in| church Street: in that court where, only a 
Fenchurch Street ; a man no doubt of many | few years before, Fox the founder of the sect 
trades, for I find that he was the publisher | had died. His presence was recognized, and, 
—in sixteen hundred and ninety-nine — of | to avoid the gaze which he could not endure, 
Ned Ward’s London Spy. Ned himself | he left before the meeting was over. 
afterwards kept a public-house, and may| When Peter was in England the see of 
have had a finger in the concoction of the | Canterbury was filled by Tenison — the same 
Nectar Ambrosia, that so took the Czar.|Tenison who, as vicar of St. Martin’s, had 
This celebrated compound was sold in bot-| preached a sermon of forgiveness at the fune- 
tles, price two shillings and one shilling | ral of Eleanor Gwyn. Peter paid a visit to 
each, and in glasses of twopence and one | the prelate at Lambeth, and, having express- 
penny each. ‘he newspapers inform us,}ed a wish to be informed as to our religion 
that the Czar afterwards sent for a quantity | and constitution, the Archbishop, with the 
— highly approving of it. approbation of the king, selected the Bishop 

There was a great meeting while Peter|of Salisbury. No better man could have 

was in England, and at which he was ex-|been chosen. The Bishop of Salisbury of 
ected to have been present. This was the|that time was Gilbert Burnet, who had 
Newmarket meeting, then the centre of at-| written the History of our Reformed Relig- 
traction for horse-racing, cock-fighting, and | ion, the same divine who administered conso- 
other kindred pursuits. Led horses for the | lation to the death-bed of Rochester, and 
Czar — the papers report — had been sent to | contributed religious comfort to Russell in 
the palace. ‘The king was there, attended | the cell and on the scaffold. 

by five dukes, eleven earls; by barons, baro-| Burnet had good interpreters, and had 
nets, knights, and squires. There-was much| much free discourse with him. He found 
that was attractive. The famous Yorkshire | that he was subject to convulsive motions 
horse, backed by Mr. Boucher, was to run | over his body, and that his head seemed, to 
against Mr. Framptom’s Turk. The distance | be affected by them; that he was not want- 
was four miles—the weight that each was | ing in capacity, and had a larger measure of 
to carry was ten stone, and the stake five | knowledge than his education had led him 
hundred pounds. Among the earls was a|to expect. He found him a man of a very 
great captain, the future Duke of Marlbo- | hot temper, soon influenced, and very brutal 
rough. Lord Godolphin also was present—|in his passion, raising his natural heat b 
whose name, through his famed ‘‘ Arabian,’’ | frequent recourse to brandy, which he recti- 
is known to thousands who never heard of | fied himself. His turn was for mechanics ; 
the Godolphin ministry, nor Sid Hamet’s}and nature—so thought the bishop— 
rod, made immortal by Dean Swift. seemed to have designed him rather to be a 

There was one person whom the Czar|ship-carpenter than a great prince. He 
(while in England) expressed a wish to meet, | wrought much with his own hands, and 
and that was Edmund Halley, the great) made all about him work at the models of 
mathematician and astronomer, whose prac- |ships. He was resolved to encourage learn- 
tical acquaintance with the variation of the | ing, and to polish his people by sending some 
compass and the courses of the tides he | of them to travel in other countries, and to 
rightly thought were matters of —_ impor- | draw strangers to come and live with them. 
tance. Halley spoke German fluently, and | He was desirous to understand the doctrine 
Peter was pleased with the conversation of | of the Church of England, but did not seem 
the illustrious Englishman. dis to mend matters in Muscovy. The 

Religious enthusiasts sought eagerly to | bishop adds—and this, perhaps, is the most 
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important portion of what he has related 
about Peter—‘‘ He told me he designed a 

t fleet at Azoff, and with it to attack the 
‘urkish empire.”’ 

Here we fom, explained, the policy which 
Russia has been pursuing secretly, but some- 
times openly (now o aly enough), since 
Peter learned to build ships at Deptford. 
Little, perhaps, did the Czar imagine that 
this policy was, in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, to cost the country in which 
he was learning the arts of aggression, a fleet 
in the Baltic, a fleet in the Black Sea, and 
an expedition into the Sea of Azoff. Nay, 
that to repel his attack on the Turkish em- 

ire, France and England should join their 
orces for the first time; and that the exist- 
ence of Turkey as an empire would be fought 
for, as it now is (a world-wide fact), before 
the greatest stronghold of Russia or of any 
nation, ancient or modern. 

The Czar liked brandy and Ambrosia, and 
he liked a strong mixture called ‘‘ pepper 
and brandy.” The Marquis of Caermarthen 
often joined him in his orgies. But what 
told on the Czar Peter— perhaps from its 
frequency — is not known to have been inju- 
rious to the English marquis. Peter-was at 
this time subject to convulsive motions of the 
body, that seemed, as I have already related, 
to affect his head. But the English were 
deep drinkers, especially our sailors, and the 
marquis was an English admiral—so, in- 
deed, was Benbow, another of Peter’s com- 
— during his three months’ visit to 

ngland. Peter should have known (we 
fear he did not) the most distinguished admi- 
ral then alive — Admiral Russell, who defeat- 
ed the French off La Hogue, for which he 
was created Earl of Oxford, and who is said 
to have mixed the largest bowls of punch 
even made. One was dug in his garden at 
Chippenham in Cambridgeshire, the other he 
e at Lisbon. 

There is still to be seen in Little Tower 
Street, in the City of London, a public-house 
(recently refronted) bearing the sign of the 
Czar’s Head. This was the favorite resort 
of Peter when in London. Hither he would 
come from Deptford after his labors in the 
dockyard, and his watching the changes 
which the artificers of the yard were making 
in a yacht called the Royal Transport, 
which King William had presented to him, 
with permission to make such alterations in 
her as he considered necessary. He came 
from Deptford to London in a small decked 
boat, which he assisted in working to Tower 
Stairs. After the orgies he delighted in, he 
was not, I fear, very well fitted to pilot the 
boat on their return down the river to Dept- 
ford; but the Thames was not yet then 
lashed and troubled by large and small 


‘to his majesty of ‘a fine ruby of very 
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steamers and boats of every description, 
which now crowd her waters from London 
Bridge to Blackwall. He may have conclud- 
ed his nights at the Czar’s Head. 

King William was not inattentive to the 
Czar. He made him a second visit, at which 
an odd incident occurred. The Czar hada 
favorite monkey, which usually sat upon 
the back of the Czar’s chair. As soon as 
the king was seated, the monkey jumped 
somewhat angrily upon him. The ‘great 
Nassau’’ was disconcerted, the whole ceremo- 
nial discomposed, and most of the time (Lord 
Dartmouth,who tells the story, assures us) was 
spent in apologies for the monkey’s behavior. 

The Czar is said to have enjoyed his visit 
to England, but it was high time for him to 
return. He had been apprehensive of his 
sister’s intrigues, and a confirmation of his 
suspicions hurried him away. On Monday, 
the eighteenth of April, sixteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, he went to Kensington, to take 
leave of the king. ‘‘ He thanked his majesty 
for the kind entertainment and honor he 
had received in his majesty’s dominions, and 
for the fine ship he had presented him with.” 
On the same occasion, Peter made a present 
reat 
value.’? On Wednesday, the twentieth of 
April, he dined at Wimbleton with the 
Duke of Leeds, the Earl of Danby, so celebrat- 
ed in the reign of Charles the Second, and 
the father of his friend the Marquis of Caer- 
marthen. On his return to Deptford the 
same night, he found ‘‘ very fine music to 
divert and serenade him.’’ This was the 
last night he spenton shore. On Thursday, 
the twenty-first of April, he set sail from 
Deptford, for Holland, under convoy of 
two men-of-war— the York and the Green- 
wich —and three yachts, commanded by 
Admiral Mitchell. He was detained for 
some days by contrary winds, but at last left 
England, which he was never to see again. 
He landed at the Hague, sending the Royal 
Transport yacht to Archangel, from whence 
(so it was said) he was to carry it by land 
to the river Tanais. Lord Caermarthen ac- 
companied him as far as Chatham, to whom, 
however, he did not say farewell, without 
conferring a favor—and one of moment. 
This was the right of importing tobacco into 
Russia. In the first year he was to consign 
three thousand hogsheads, in the second five 
thousand, and afterwards six thousand hogs- 
heads yearly. What the marquis made by 
his monopoly no one has told us. 

His physician he left behind him for two 
months, that he might see Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Bath, and took with him two 
boys from the mathematical school founded 
at Christ’s Hospital by King Charles the 
Second, and what the newspapers of the time 
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describe as ‘‘ the famous geographical clock 
made by Mr. John Carte, watchmaker, at 
the sign of the Dial and Crown, near Essex 
Street in the Strand ; which clock tells what 
o’clock it is in any part of the world, wheth- 
er it is day or night, the sun’s rising or set- 
ting throughout the year, its entrance into 
the signs of the zodiac ; the arch which they 
and the sun in them makes above or below 
the horizon, with several other curious mo- 
tions.’” This Peter bought, but the price is 
not named. 

When Admiral Benbow returned to his 
house at Saye’s Court, great was his conster- 
nation at finding the unnecessary damage 
that had been done to it by Peter and his re- 
tinue; still greater was the consternation 
which the author of Sylva expressed when he 
saw the state to which his far-famed garden 
had been reduced. Benbow complained to 
Evelyn, and both Benbow and Evelyn memo- 
rialized the lords of the Treasury for compen- 
sation for the injuries done. Their joint 
memorials were referred to the surveyor-gen- 
eral of works, Sir Christopher Wren, and to 
his majesty’s principal eens, Mr. Lon- 
don, the earliest English gardener of an 
reputation whose name hasreached us. Bot 
reported strongly in favor of the claims for 
compensation. Evelyn received, ‘‘in com- 
pensation for the damage done to his house, 

s, and gardens, at Deptford, by his 
zarises majesty and his retinue while they 
resided there,’’ the sum of one hundred and 
sixty-two pounds seven shillings; and Ad- 
miral Benbow received, ‘ for like damage 
done to his goods,”’ the sum of one hundred 
and thirty-three pounds two eee and 
sixpence. The payments were made by the 
ymaster of his majesty’s works, and are 
included in hisaccounts. The in-door habits 
of Peter and his retinue were, it a rs 
from the estimates of damages, filthy in the 
extreme. 

in the garden at Saye’s Court was what 
Evelyn himself calls an impregnable holly 
hedge, four hundred feet in length, nine feet 
high, and five feet thick. This fine holly 
hedge was a source of delight to Peter and 
his retinue. They made it a point of attack, 
and were accustomed to amuse themselves b 
endeavoring to drive a wheelbarrow throug 
it. Peter himself was sometimes in the bar- 
row. Such is the received story, which I can 
now confirm by Benbow’s claim for compen- 
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sation: his estimate for damages including 
the sum of one pound for three wheelbarrows 
broke and lost. 

Evelyn was Cm for some damage to 
hishouse. ‘‘ There is a house full of people,”’ 
his servant writes to him, “and right nasty. 
The Czar lies next your library, and dines in 
the parlor next your study. He dines at ten 
o’clock and six at night; is very seldom at 
home a whole day ; very often in the king’s 
yard, or by water, dressed in several dresses. 
The king is expected here this day ; the best 
parlor is pretty clean for him to be enter- 
tained in. The king pays for all he has.’’ 

London, the gardener, divided his report 
(it is dated May ninth, sixteen hundred and 
ninety-eight) under ‘‘ what can be repaired 
and what cannot.’’ The marrow of his re- 

rt (it is now published for the first time) 
is a8 follows : 


1. All the grass-work is out of order and broke 
into holes by their leaping and showing tricks 
upon it. ; 

2. The bowling-green is in the same condition. 

8. All that ground which used to be cultivated 
for eatable plants is all overgrown with weeds, 
and is not manured nor cultivated, by reason 
the Czar would not suffer any men to work when 
the season offered. 

4. The wall-fruit and standard fruit-trees are 
unpruned 

. The hedges and wilderness are not cut as 
they ought to be. 

6. The gravel walks are all broke into holes 
and out of order. 

The several observations were made by George 
London, his majesty’s gardener, and he certifies 
that to put the garden and plantations in as 
good repair as they were in before his Czarish 
Majesty resided there, will require the sum of 
fifty-five pounds. GrorcE Lonpon. 


Great damages are done to the trees and plants, 
which cannot be repaired, as the breaking the 
branches of the wall-fruit trees, spoiling two or 
three of the finest true phillereas, breaking sev- 
eral hollys and other fine plants. 


Any inroad of the Czar Nicholas and all 
the Russias upon Europe would leave Europe 
much as the Czar Peter and his retinue left 
the house and garden at Deptford of the 
learned and refined John Evelyn. I can hear 
the laugh of Peter, as with brute force, 
stimulated by drink, he drove the wheelbar- 
row, with Prince Menzikoff upon it, into the 
prickly holly hedge, five feet in thickness. 





‘* VERBATIM ET LITERATIM.’’ — As this phrase 
often finds insertion, even in the pages of ‘N. 
& Q.,”’ it may be well to call attention to the 
fact that there is no such adverb as literatim in 
the Latin language. There is the adverb lite- 


rate, which means after the manner of a literate 
man, learnedly ; but to express the idea intended 
by the coined word literatim, I think we must 
use the form ad diteram—‘‘ Verbatim et ad 
literam.’? — Notes & Queries. 
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Prerre Cenestin Cuamporp, curé of the 
village of Croix-Daurade, appertaining to the 
city of Toulouse, had won the affection of 
his parishioners, and the esteem of all who 
knew him, by the sanctity of his life and the 
exercise of all the virtues. His precepts and 
example, his kind but impressive manner, 
never tinged with severity unless the occasion 
loudly called for it, had rendered his flock as 
orderly and obedient a congregation as could 
be found in France in the year of grace 1700. 

In this village lived, at that time, the fam- 
ily of Siadoux, divided into two branches. 
The first branch consisted of a son, Saturnin, 
about sixty years of age, and himself the fa- 
ther of three sons and two daughters. <A 
widow, the sister of Saturnin, formed the sec- 
ond branch. This buxom dame had attained 
her thirty-fifth year, a perilous period for fe- 
male loveliness ; but time, as if softened by her 
fine figure and comely face, well set off by a 
pair of piercing black eyes, irreproachable 
teeth, and a profusion of hair still as glossy 
and as dark as the wing of the raven, had 
laid his hand so lightly on her, that those who 
marked the firm, elastic step, the small but 
beautifully-proportioned foot, the well-turned, 

‘ neatly-stockinged ankle, with a portion of a 
faultless leg, 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less, 


revealed by the short petticoat, and then gazed 
on the pretty features, plump cheeks, un- 
wrinkled brow, and slender, but well-rounded, 
form of the amiable widow, might have set 
her down for the sunny side of five-and-twen- 
ty, without disparagement to their judgment 
as connoisseurs of beauty, or to their attain- 
ments in that most difficult branch of knowl- 
edge, the discovery of a lady’s age. 

Madame, or, as they called her in the 
village, La Dona Mirailhe, had never been 
blessed, or cursed, with children, and her 
charms were rendered not less attractive by 
the comfortable possessions which consoled 
her widowhood. Where the honey-pot is, 
there shall the flies be also; and it will not 
surprise any one at all conversant with the 
philosophy of natural history, that a goodly 
swarm of admirers buzzed about the rich and 
attractive relict. But the swarm buzzed in 
vain. La Dona Mirailhe did not appear dis- 
posed to re-enter the wedded state, and the 


affection which she bore towards her brother 
Saturnin Siadoux and his children was -sup- 
posed to be the principal cause that disinclined 
her to take to herself a second spouse. 

Among those who presented themselves .as 
suitors, Cantegrel, a rich butcher of Toulouse, 
was distinguished from the common herd, and 
the most assiduous in his attentions to the 
widow, who was more frequently at that city 
than in the village of Croix-Daurade, in con- 
sequence of her presence being required in 
Toulouse for the purpose of realizing certain 
sums due to her deceased husband, who had 
carried on the business of a broker in Ja Place 
Saint Georges; and there it was that Cante- 
grel, who lived in the street of the Black 
Penitents, presented himself daily to pay his 
court, with some prospect of success — for the 
widow listened. He had never been at Croix- 
Daurade, and the curé of that parish was 
unknown to him. 

But if Cantegrel did not know the curé, he 
knew Saturnin Siadoux, and was well aware 
that Saturnin, in order to prevent the marriage 
proposed by the butcher, had spoken in no 
favorable terms of that not very popular per- 
son, of whom some dark stories were current. 
The butcher also found out that Saturnin was 
about to proceed to Narbonne to search into 
the evidence of a union which it was whis- 
pered he had formerly contracted with a 
young girl of that city, where he had passed 
the first five-and-twenty years of his life. 
This resolution on the part of Saturnin was 
the less agreeable to Cantegrel inasmuch as 
the report, unlike reports in general, was 
strictly true. The butcher’s forsaken wife 
was living at bed and board with a merchant 
of Beziers. Cantegrel had no fears that she 
would divulge the secret of their marriage. 


He knew well enough that she would be 


silent for her own sake. 

Now, as we have said, the widow listened ; 
and Cantegrel, who was a firm believer in 
the adage — 

Chateau qui parle, 
Femme qui écoute, 
L’un et l’autre va se rendre — 


considered his success as all but certain. 
Fortune, therefore, could not have contrived a 
more sinister turn of her wheel than the 
expedition which Saturnin had determined to 
make to Narbonne. The next intelligence 
that reached Cantegrel was that Saturnin had 





set forth ; and as the butcher foresaw death 
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to his hopes as the result of the inquiry, he 
came to the resolution of hurrying forward to 
that city, in the hope of arriving before Sat- 
-urnin, and of smothering the evidence of his 
guilt. He arrived in an incredibly short 
space of time, but was too late to prevent 
Saturnin from acquiring the information which 
he had come to seek ; but still it was possible 
to hinder the communication from reaching the 
widow. Saturnin had determined to stay two 
days at Castelnaudry, previous to his return 
to Croix-Daurade, which was fixed for Tues- 
day, the 26th of April, about set of sun. He 
despatched a letter to this effect, in which he 
prepared his children for his return, and desir- 
ed them to invite his sister, the curé, and the 
Sieurs Delguy and Cantagre, two old friends, 
to meet him at supper on the evening of the 
26th. 

On that day M. Chambord, curé of Croix- 
Daurade, and one of the chapter of the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Etienne of Toulouse, happened 
to be in that city and parish on particular 
business. It chanced that he was the only 
priest in the sacristy of Toulouse, when a ver- 
ger entered, and inquired whether the Abbé 
de Mariotte was there. 

‘* He is not,’’ replied M. Chambord, ‘* but 
what do they want?”’ 

“0,” replied the verger, “‘ there is a man 
very anxious for confession.” 

‘In that case,’’ said the curé of Croix- 
Daurade, ‘‘ I have plenary powers ; let us see 
whether he will be satisfied with me.” 

The curé went out, and found an individ- 
ual, whose restless deportment and haggard 
eye declared the care and oppression which 
weighed upon his soul. He acquainted this 
man with the absence of the abbé, and the 
penitent brightened up when he found that 
he had todo with a priest who was a stranger 
to him. 

The priest and the penitent proceeded to 
the confessional. 

When M. Chambord came forth he was 
pale as death, and his visage betrayed all the 
marks which disfigure the face of a man over- 
come by terror, and a sudden and overwhelm- 
ing trouble. 

That day was a festival at the village of 
Croix-Daurade, and a feast was prepared in 
the house of Saturnin Siadoux. The father, 
the friends, the pastor, and the aunt, were 
looked for. ‘She arrived first, and was follow- 
ed by Delguy and Cantagre. The cloth was 
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laid, all was ready, the roast was completely 
browned, and the turnspit descending from the 
wheel had given himself the shake with which 
he was in the habit of marking the conclusion 
of his labors, but neither the father nor the 
euré made their appearance. The weather 
had been bad enough during the day, but on 
the previous evening the rain had descended 
in torrents. The company came to the con- 
clusion that Saturnin Siadoux must have 
stopped on the road, or have been detained 
either at the house of his friend at Castel- 
naudry, or at his cousin’s at Mongiscard. 
The prevailing feeling was therefore impa- ~ 
tience rather than inquietude. 

But why did not the curé come? He had 
gone in the morning to Toulouse, distant 
about a league, and had returned thence in 
the afternoon. He had been seen wandering 
about the village, and entering the church ; 
and Cantagre remarked that he had been 
struck by the disconsolate air of the pastor. 
Time wore on, but the curé did not show 
himself. Daylight had long faded, and the 
night had now set in. The rain fell with 
redoubled violence, and lashed the casements 
as it rushed against them, borne on the gusts 
that moaned around the house. All hope of 
seeing the head of the house that night was 
gone. The viands were drying by the fire to 
potsherds; the guests were fainting from 
inanition ; it became absolutely necessary that 
supper should not be much longer delayed. 
The elder of the brothers, therefore, braved 
the fearful weather, and ran through the 
tempestuous night to the house of the curé, 
whom he found alone, pressing him to come © 


rover and join ‘‘the joyous party,” as he 


expressed it. 

At the sight of the young man, an invol- 
untary shudder shook the frame of M. Cham- 
bord; his dark features became as it were 
contracted, and he excused himself on the 
plea of inability to leave his home. But 
Thomas Siadoux was not to be so put off. 
He insisted that he was forbidden to return 
without the curé, who at last gave way, and 
suffered himself to be conducted to the anx- 
iously expecting and hungry guests. He 
was received with joyful acclamations, which 
failed, however, to make any impression on 
his melancholy. His countenance continued 
to wear its sombre expression of embarrass- 
ment and sadness. He sighed frequently, 
and joined but little in the conversation. 
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This turned almost entirely on the travel- 
ler. The distance that separated him from 
his family was calculated ; his regret at being 
thus separated from his friends was imagined 
and expressed ; and various conjectures were 
ventured as to what friendly house was the 
place of his repose at that moment. While 
these topics, so natural and seasonable, were 
under discussion, M. Chambord sat as if he 
had been a complete stranger, or rather ap- 
peared quite lost. Most of the company 
regarded him with astonishment and an inde- 
finable terror for which they could not ac- 
count. 

Delguy and the widow Mirailhe, more free 
with the curé, whom they had known a long 
time, questioned him as to the cause of his 
sadness. His answers were indirect and in- 
terrupted, or unconnected with the questions, 
surprising his friends more and* more, till at 
last, tired out, they left him in his melan- 
choly humor, undisturbed. 

It was now late. The good folks of the 
village of Croix-Daurade kept good hours, and 
about eleven o’clock each of the guests took 
leave, and wended their way to their homes. 
The children and sister of Saturnin Siadoux 
still continued to converse about their absent 
father and brother, and of the extraordinary 
moroseness of the curé ; but notwithstanding 
their anxiety, their eyes grew heavy, and 
they separated for the night. The waking of 
this worthy family on the morrow was ap- 
palling. A capitoul,* M. Planet, an assessor, 
M. Morel, in their robes of ceremony, officers 
of the Hotel de Ville, archers and other sub- 
alterns of justice, arrived at the house of 
Saturnin Siadoux — no more his own — escort- 
ing the body of their unfortunate townsman, 
which had been found pierced with eleven 
wounds, inflicted by some sharp instrument, 
and bathed™in blood, on the banks of the 
river Lers, into which, doubtless, it had been 
intended to throw it. 

At the sight of the bleeding corpse, the 
sons, the daughters, and the sister abandoned 
themselves to all the ecstasy of grief. 

When something like a calm had succeed- 
ed the first burst of despair, a procés verbal of 
the event was drawn up. ll the measures 
proper for the discovery of the assassin or as- 
sassins were taken. M. Planet, the capitoul, 
@ man of sense and merit, and greatly esteem- 
ed at Toulouse, promised the wretched and 

* The chief magistrates of Toulouse are so designated. 
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bereaved family the justice for which they 
cried, and, withdrawing from the house of 
mourning with his train, returned to the city. | 

But who was guilty? What enemy or 
enemies of the unfortunate Siadoux — nobody, 
knew that he had one in the world — in their 
murderous exasperation, could have executed 
such execrable vengeance? Vengeance, and 
vengeance only, appeared to be the motive 
which had nerved the murderer’s arm. The 
body had not been rifled. Not one of the 
valuable articles which the murdered man 
bore about his person was missing. His gold 
watch was in his pocket. French arid Span- 
ish coin, both gold and silver, amounting to 
a considerable sum, were found safe in his 
purse. . 

This discovery narrowed the circle of con- 
jectures. Siadoux, the father,:had fallen the 
victim of malevolence. The rest of the day 
passed in vain surmises. Night came on. 
When the disconsolate women of the family 
had gone to bed, but not, to sleep, Jean, the 
youngest of the three brothers, drew the two 
elder aside, and said — 

*“*If we do not know the assassin, it de- 
pends on ourselves whether we shall know 
him or not.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘*M. le Curé shall name him.” 

“* What — M. Chambord? ’”’ 

**Yes, M. Chambord. Remember his re- 
pugnance to coming here to supper, and his 
countenance during the meal. Did he utter 
a word relative to our father? Did he take 
the least interest in the surmises expressed by 
every one but himself as to what had become 
of our parent? Hz knew what was become 
of him. In the morning M. le Curé was in 
good spirits ; in the forenoon I met him near 
Paujade ; he was going to Toulouse. He as- 
sailed me with pleasantries, rallied me on my 
frequent visits to the mill of Saint-Genice, and 
at his return was sunk in that reverie from 
which none of us could arouse him. It was 
at Toulouse that he was apprised of the mur- 
der committed on the previous day. Was he 
an accomplice !— that is impossible. Was it 
revealed to him? — that is certain. Let him 
speak, then, and declare the name of the 
wretch who slew our father.” 

Louis and Thomas came to the same con- 
clusion as Jean. Without loss of time, the 
two younger brothers set out for the parson- 


> 





age, and knocked at the door. Chambord 
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was not gone tobed. The brothers implored 
him to come with speed to a house stricken 
by God. The sister of the deceased, and 
the eldest of his daughters, they said, borne 
down by the excess of their griefs, spoke of 
seeking repose in death. Religious counsel 
was absolutely and immediately necessary. 

The curé, nothing doubting, yielded at once 
to the prayer of the young men, put on his 
surplice to give weight to his words, took with 
him a cross, and followed his conductors. 

Arrived at the house of the Siadouxs, the 
scene was changed. The curé found himself 
in a sort of laboratory, the door of which was 
instantly locked. On a glowing fire was an 
enormous caldron of linseed oil, in which the 
family traded. The three brothers, each 
armed with a knife, surrounded the terrified 
pastor, pointed to the boiling caldron, and 
demanded of him the particulars of the tragic 
death of their father. In vain did the un- 
fortunate curé remonstrate, insist, entreat ; 
the bereaved sons told him they were there 
to hear from him a clear and precise account 
of that which he knew, and that if it should 
be necessary to have recourse to violence, and 
even torture, to make him speak, they were 
tesolved to shrink from no means, however 
shocking they might be, of getting at the 
truth. 

The curé, terrified at these menaces, and 
shuddering at the sight of the caldron of boil- 
ing oil (into which he saw, in-fancy, himself 
precipitated if he did not consent to comply 
with the demands of his determined guards), 
forgot that he was about to disclose the se- 
erets of the confessional, or rather betray 
them, well knowing that he committed a 
sacrilege ; foreat the very moment when his 
courage gave way, and he formed the resolu- 
tion to save himself by yielding to the violence 
brought to bear upon him, he implored par- 
don of God for committing a sin which his 
church had denounced as not to be forgiven. 

He gave the following explanation. 

Cantegrel, having dogged the steps of Sa- 
turnin Siadoux all the way to Narbonne, had 
found no opportunity of executing his design 
till Saturnin had reached Castelnaudry. Up 
tothat point Siadoux had constantly travelled 
in company ; but the muleteers having quit- 
ted him at Ville-franche, he continued his 
journey alone. As he had to cross the Lers, 
the merciful man, who was merciful to his 
beast, was touched with compassion by the 
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eager looks which his horse cast on the re- 
freshing water of the‘flowing river, ahd, turn- 
ing his rein, suffered the thirsty beast to de- 
scend the steep bank that it might drink its 
fill. Cantegrel, who had been on the watch 
like the tiger who bides his time for bound- 
ing on his prey, glided noiselessly along the 
slope, reached his unsuspecting and defence- 
less victim unheard, threw himself upon Sia- 
doux, and using his knife as if he had been 
performing his function in the shambles, slew 
the unfortunate man on the spot with a rap- 
idity and dexterity that gave no opportunity 
for uttering a cry for help, if help had been 
near. 

Vengeance is said to be sweet, but in most 
eases the dreadful gratification is merely 
momentary. When the deed is done, the 
devil that prompted it delivers the murderer 
to all the horrors that wait upon the hideous 
act. No sooner was the crime committed 
and the murderous passion satiated, than ven- 
geance was extinguished in the heart of Can- 
tegrel, and the void was filled with the most 
harrowing remorse. During the night he 
crept like a noxious wild animal into Toul- 
ouse. 

In the thick darkness the figure of Siadoux, 
all gory, was before him, turn which way he 
would, as vividly present to the eye of his 
imagination as if it had been broad day; 
and when he closed his bodily eyes the same 
figure was there, spouting blood from the gap- 
ing wounds inflicted by the hand of the butch- 
er. Almost frantic, fearing the wrath of 
God even more acutely than that of man, and 
eager to reconcile himself with the Supreme 
Judge, he hastened to avail himself of the 
means which his creed taught him to regard 
as infallible, ran to the parish church of St. 
Etienne to seek the priest to whom he was in 
the habit of confessing, and in the absence of 
that clergyman poured the horrible secret that 
weighed upon his soul into the ear of M. 
Chambord. ” 

Fortified by the evidence of the unfortu- 
nate priest, the young Siadouxs, without cal- 
culating the consequences of the step they 
were taking, charged Cantegrel before the 
capitoul, accusing him of being the murderér 
of their father, on the authority of their curé ; 
but as soon as the magistrates were apprised 
of the manner in which this revelation had 
been obtained, the affair took a turn very dif- 


| ferent from what the complainants had reck- 
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oned on. Cantegrel was of course arrested, 
examined, and prosecuted ; but on other evi- 
dence. The parliament of Languedoc took up 
the case, and decreed the imprisonment of the 
three brothers Siadoux and of M. Chambord, 
the curé of Croix-Daurade. 

The trial that followed was long remem- 
bered for the solemnity and terrible interest 
which it excited. Priests and laymen were 
equally moved. Great principles were at stake. 
The laws of France, and those stronger laws 
written in the human heart, were at issue. 
There stood the murderer. There stood the 
priest who had denounced the murderer, but 
who had betrayed the trust reposed in him 
when he entered into the service of the 
church, and, like a craven soldier, had yielded 
to threats. That was the view, at least, 
which the Romish religion and the law took 
of an act for which it might have been thought 
society should have been grateful. Lastly, 
there stood the orphans on trial for their 
lives, because they had determined that no 
technicalities should stand between them and 
the punishment of the wretch who had dipped 
his hands in their father’s blood. They 


stood arraigned for having extorted from a 
priest the secret of confession. 
Cantegrel was the object of universal detes- 


tation. But it was impossible for any of the 
audience in whose bosoms bigotry had not 
extinguished every humane feeling, not to 
sympathize with the good but weak curé and 
the bereaved sons. 
were in attendance, with much the same 
motive that calls in the aid of physicians in 
hopeless cases, to watch events, and take 
advantage of any unexpected turn that might 
afford a hope of saving the patient. But the 
advocates for the curé and the young Siadouxs 
exerted all their eloquence powerfully and 
bravely; and though they had to wrestle 
against the gigantic force of the law, they 
made so gallant and so affecting a defence 
that they casried all hearts with them, and as 
they ceased, the audience, with moist eyes, 
gave vent to acclamations, and under the 
excitement of the moment anticipated an 
acquittal. | 

But the public prosecutor soon dissipated 
these gleams of hope. He stood there for 
law, and all the prisoners were pronounced to 
be guilty. 

Then came the cruel sentence. 

Cantegrel was condemned to the excruciat- 
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ing death of the wheel. When his knell was 
rung out from the judgment-seat, the crowds 
that filled every corner of the court shud- 
dered ; none cried ‘*‘ God bless him! ”’ 

But when the three sons of the murdered 
man were condemned to the degrading pun- 
ishment of the gallows, thereon to be hanged 
by the neck until they were dead, for having 
extorted from a priest the secret of confession, 
and when Chambord was sentenced to be 
burned alive, but not before his limbs had 
been severally broken, a cry of horror and 
lamentation burst forth, and it was some time 
before the judges could suppress the indignant 
expostulations of those present. Several 
women, among them the daughter of the jail- 
er, fainted; and even that officer himself 
betrayed visible emotion. 

The unhappy prisoners heard their doom 
with less apparent excitement then the by- 
standers. Cantegrel, standing ere¢t, preserv- 
ed a dogged silence, and confronted his judges 
with a fixed and determined gaze. The 
three orphans seemed stunned by the result. 
The priest, raising his eyes to heaven, said 
**T appeal to the God of nature and justice 
against this cruel judgment ! ”’ 

Cantegrel was led out to suffer amid the 
execrations of the swarming crowd that sur 
rounded the scaffold. He spoke but once: 
when the officiating clergyman approached 
him with the cross and words of comfort, be 
waved him back as well as his manacled arms 


For the murderer, counsel | would permit, saying, ‘‘ I have had enough of 


priests.”” At the first blow he uttered one 
piercing ery ; but the repeated descent. of the 
crushing iron bar on his limbs, at cruelly cal- 
culated intervals, failed to wring forth 
another ; nor did he give vent to,a moan dur- 
ing the long hours which slowly followed each 
other, till his soul flitted from his mangled 
body to its account. 

The fate of Chambord, who was much and 
justly beloved, excited the greatest commiser- 
ation. Every effort was made to obtain a 
remission of his terrible sentence, and there 
was evidently a disposition in the highest 
quarter to pardon him. But the sanguinary 
church was inexorable; its power over en- 
slaved souls was gone if the secrets of the 
confessional were told. We have seen that 
church publicly dare to defy the law of Eng- 
land, and it was not likely to suffer itself to 
be deprived of its prey when the law of France 
was in its favor. All the mercy which the 
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most earnest entreaties and most pressing 
solicitations could obtain for the unfortunate 
curé was, that the executioner should be per- 
mitted to give him the coup de grace as he 
was bound to the cross of St. Andrew, before 
his body was committed to the flames. 

The populace, priest-ridden as it was, and 
keen as was its appetite for the horrible, did 
not witness this legal butchery without mur- 
murs: but the youth, the beauty, the filial 
‘piety of the three brothers inspired the good 
citizens of Toulouse with such an intense inter- 
est, that the authorities dreaded a rising in 
their favor on the day of execution, and not 
without reason, for they felt that, upon this 
occasion, the vor populi would indeed be the 
vox Dei. 

The prison of the Hauts Murats, in which 
the brothers were confined, was of extraordin- 
ary strength, and many an anxious look was 
directed towards its massive walls by friendly 
eyes, whose owners had internally sworn that 
these bereaved youths should not be murdered 
by form of law. All hope, however, of get- 
ting them out before the fatal day, was gone, 
and a plan was organized for rescuing them 
from the scaffold at all hazards, when the 
peace of the town was preserved, and the 
law was prevented from committing a great 
crime, by the escape of the prisoners, through 
the aid of friendly hands within the prison. 
Jean, the youngest of the brethren, whose 
force of character had first opened up to his 
elders the way for getting at the secret of 
their father’s murder, he who had been the 
first to conceive and the most ready to execute 
the daring duress on the unhappy priest, was 
as handsome and well-made a specimen of 
vigorous humanity as any in the province of 
Languedoc. Many a fair dame had lost her 
heart as she gazed on the fine features and 
well-proportioned form of the young man as 
he stood distinguished from his fellow-prison- 
ers by his beauty, stature, and noble mien, 
before they took their seats on the bench of 
the accused ; and many a bright eye might 
have restrained its tears if Jean had not been 
among the condemned. Force being of no 
avail against the impregnable stone-work of 
the'Hauts Murats, those golden keys which 
have opened so many locks were tried and 
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tried in vain: the jailer and his aids were 
incorruptible. 

But Mr. Hobbs is not the only personage 
who laughs at locksmiths. 





Over the mountains, 
And over the waves; 
Under the fountains, 
And under the graves; 
Over floods that are deepest, 
Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 
Love will find out the way. 


The jailer’s fair daughter had cast the eyes 
of affection on Jean, and, sooth to say, 
Annette’s youth and beauty were worthy of 
him. The difficulties of communication van- 
ished before the inventive faculties and inex- 
haustible resources of a woman in love, and 
after innumerable disappointments, the whole 
city trembled with delight at learning that the 
very day before that fixed for the execution, 
the three brothers, accompanied by Annette, 
who had managed to effect their liberation, 
had left the gloomy precincts of the Hauts 
Murats, and had gained a place of refuge, 
where they were in safety, before pursuit was 
thought of. Indeed, their cause was consid- 
ered so entirely the cause of the whole pro- 
vince, that no great eagerness would have 
been manifested to overtake them if they had 
still been within reach of the arm of the law, 
so the authorities comforted themselves with 
causing the sentence to be executed in effigy, 
while the priests gnashed their teeth at the 
loss of their victims: at both which exhibi- 
tions the good people of Toulouse made them- 
selves merry. 

The Regent afterwards permitted the fugi- 
tives to re-enter France; but they could not 
reappear either at Toulouse or at Croix-Dau- 
rade ; nor indeed at any place to which the 
parliament of Languedoc resorted. They came 
to reside at Paris ; but their priestly enemies 
would not let them rest even there, and the 
memorial which they addressed to the Mar- 
quis d’Argenson, praying his protection, and 
that they might be left undisturbed by 
the persecution which still followed them, 
notwithstanding their lettres de grace, may, it 
is said, still be seen in the archives of the 
police of Paris. 
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From Ilousehold Words. 
HALF A LIFE-TIME AGO. 
CHAPTER I. 


Hat a life-time ago there lived a single 
woman, of the name of Susan Dixon, in one 
of the Westmoreland dales. She was the 
owner of the smal] farm-house where she resid- 
ed, and of some thirty or = acres of land 
by which it was surrounded. She had also an 
hereditary right to a sheep-walk, extending to 
the wild fells that overhang Blea Tarn. In 
the language of the country, she was a States- 
woman. Her house is yet to be seen on the 
Oxenfell road, between Skelwith and Conis- 
ton. You go along a moorland track, made 
by the carts that occasionally come for turf 
from the Oxenfell. A brook babbles and brat- 
tles by the wayside, giving you a sense of 
companionship which relieves the deep soli- 
tude in which this way is usually traversed. 
Some miles on this side of Coniston there is a 
farmstead, —a gray stone house and a square 
of farm-buildings surrounding a green space 
of rough turf, in the midst of which stands a 
mighty, funereal, umbrageous yew, making a 
solemn shadow, as of death, in the very heart 
and centre of the light and heat of the bright- 
est summer day. On the side away from the 
house, this yard a down to a dark-brown 
pool, which is supplied with fresh water from 
the overflowings of a stone cistern, into which 
some rivulet of the brook before mentioned 
continually and melodiously falls and bub- 
bles. The cattle drink out of this cistern. 
The household bring their pitchers, and fill 
them with drinking water by a dilatory, yet 
pretty, process. The water-carrier ym 
with her a leaf of the hound’s-tongue fern, 
and insertin& it in the crevice of the gray 
rock, makes a cool green spout for the spark- 
ling stream. 

he house is no specimen, at the present 
day, of what it was in the life-time of Susan 
Dixon. ‘Then, every small diamond pane in 
the windows glittered with cleanliness. You 
might have eaten off the floor ; << could see 
yourself in the pewter plates and the polished 
oaken awmry, or dresser, of the state kitchen 
into which you entered. Few strangers pen- 
etrated further than this room. Once or 
twice, wandering tourists, attracted by the 
lonely picturesqueness of the situation, and 
the exquisite cleanliness of the house itself, 
made their way into this house-place, and 
offered money enough (as they thought) to 
tempt the hostess to receive them as lodgers. 
They would give no trouble, they said; they 
would be out rambling or sketching all day 
long; would be rfectly content with a 
share of the food which she provided for her- 
self; or would procure what they required 
from the Waterhead Inn at Coniston. But 


no liberal sum—no fair words— moved her 
from her stony manner, or her monotonous 
tone of indifferent refusal. No persuasion 
could induce her to show any more of the 
house than that first room ; no appearance of 
fatigue procured for the weary an invitation 
to sit down and rest ; and if one more bold and 
less delicate sate down without being asked, 
Susan stood by, cold and apparently deaf, or 
only replying by the briefest monosyllables, 
till the unwelcome visitor had departed. 
Yet those with whom she had dealings in the 
way of selling her cattle or her farm produce, 
spoke of her as keen after a bargain —a hard 
one to have to do with; and she never spared 
herself exertion or fatigue, at market or in 
the field, to make the most of her produce. 
She led the haymakers with her swift steady 
rake, and her noiseless evenness of motion. 
She was about among the earliest in the mar- 
ket, examining samples of oats, pricing them, 
and then turning with grim satisfaction to 
her own cleaner corn. 

She was served faithfully and long by those 
who were rather her fellow-laborers than her 
servants. She was even and just in her deal- 
ings with them. If she was peculiar and si- 
lent, they knew her, and knew that she might 
be relied on. Some of them had known her 
from her childhood ; and deep in their hearts 
was an unspoken—almost unconscious — 
pity for her; for they knew her story, 
though they never spoke of it. 

Yes; the time had been when that tall, 
gaunt, hard-featured, angular woman — who 
never smiled, and hardly ever spoke an unne- 
cessary word—had been a fine-looking girl, 
bright-spirited and rosy ; and when the hearth 
at the Yew Nook been as bright as she, 
with family love, and youthful “7 and 
mirth. Fifty or fifty-one years ago, William 
Dixon and his wife Hargaies were alive ; and 
Susan, their daughter, was about eighteen 
years old—ten years older than the only 
other child, a boy, named after his father. 
William and Margaret Dixon were rather 
superior oa of a character ag - 
as far as 1 have seen — exclusively to the ¢ 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland statesmen, 
—just, independent, upright; not given to 
much speaking; kind-hearted, but not de- 
monstrative ; disliking change, and new ways, 
and new le ; sensible and shrewd; each 
household self-contained, and having little 
curiosity as to their neighbors, with whom 
they rarely met for any social intercourse, 
save at the stated times of — and 
Christmas; having a certain kind of sober 


pleasure in amassing money, which occasion- 
ally made them miserable (as they call miser- 
ly people up in the north) in their old age; 
reading no light or ephemeral literature. but 








the grave, solid books brought round by the — 
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dlers (Paradise Lost and Regained, the 
eath of Abel, the Spiritual Quixote, and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress) were to be found in 
nearly every house: the men occasionally 
going off laking, i. e. playing, i. e. drinking 
or days together, and having to be hunted up 
by anxious wives, who dared not leave their 
husbands to the chances of the wild precip- 
itous roads, but walked miles and miles, lan- 
tern in hand, in the dead of night, to discover 
and guide the solemnly-drunken husband 
home; who had a dreadful headache, the 
next day, and the day after that came forth 
_as grave, and sober, and virtuous-looking as 
if there were no such things as malt and 
spirituous liquors in the world; and who 
were seldom reminded of their misdoings by 
their wives, to whom such occasional out- 
breaks were as things of course, when once 
the immediate anxiety produced by them was 
over. Such were —such are — the character- 
istics of a class now passing away from the 
face of the land, as their compeers, the yeo- 
men, have done before. Of such was William 
Dixon. He was a shrewd, clever farmer, in 
his day’and generation, when shrewdness was 
rather shown in the breeding and rearing of 
sheep and cattle than in the cultivation of 
land. Owing to this character of his, states- 
men from a distance from beyond Kendal, 
or from Borrowdale, of greater wealth than 
he, would send their sons to be farm-servants 
for a year or two with him, in order to learn 
some of his methods before setting up on land 
of their own. When Susan, his daughter, 
was about seventeen, one Michael Hurst was 
a farm-servant at Yew Nook. He worked 
with the master and lived with the family, 
and was in all respects treated as an equal, 
except in the field. His father was a wealthy 
statesman at Wythburne, up beyond Gras- 
mere; and through Michael’s servitude the 
families had become acquainted, and the 
Dixons went over to the High Beck sheep- 
shearing, and the Hursts came down by Red 
Bank, and Loughrig Tarn, and across the 
Oxenfell, when there was the Christmas-tide 
feasting at Yew Nook. The fathers strolled 
round the fields together, examined cattle and 
sheep, and looked knowing over each other’s 
horses. The mothers inspected the dairies 
and household arrangements, each openly 
admiring the plans of the other, but secretly 
preferring their own. Both fathers and 
mothers cast a glance from time to time at 
Michael and Susan, who were thinking of 
nothing less than farm or dairy, but whose 
unspoken attachment was in all ways so suit- 
able and natural a thing, that each parent 
Fejoiced over it, although with characteristic 
reserve it was never spoken about — not even 
between husband and wife. 
Susan had been a strong, independent, 
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emer A we ; a clever help to her mother and 
a spirited companion to her father; more of 
a man in her (as he often said) than her deli- 
cate little brother ever would have. He was 
his mother’s darling, although she loved 
Susan well. There was no positive e 

ment between Michael and Susan—TI doubt 
if even plain words of love fad been spoken ; 
when one winter-time Margaret Dixon was 
seized with inflammation, consequent upon a 
neglected cold. She had always been stron; 
and notable, and had been too busy to atten 
to the earliest symptoms of illness. It would 
go off, she said to the woman who — in 
the kitchen; or if she did not feel better 
when they had got the hams and bacon out 
of hand, she would take some herb-tea and 
nurse up a bit. But Death could not wait 
till the hams and bacon were cured ; he came 
on with rapid strides, and shooting arrows of 
portentous agony. Susan had never seen ill- 
ness—never knew how much she loved her 
mother till now, when she felt a dreadful in- 
stinctive certainty that she was losing her. 
Her mind was thronged with recollections of 
the many times she had slighted her mother’s 
wishes ; her heart was full of the echoes of 
careless and angry replies that she had spoken. 
What would she not now give to have oppor- 
tunities of service and obedience, and trials 
of her patience and love for that dear mother 
who lay gasping in torture! And yet Susan 
had been a good girl and an affectionate 
daughter. 

The sharp pain went off, and delicious ease 
came on; yet still her mother sunk. In the 
midst of this languid peace she was dying. 
She motioned Susan to her bedside, for she 
could only whisper; and then, while the 
father was out of the room, she spoke as much 
to the eager, —— eyes of her daughter 
by the motion of her lips, as by the slow, 
feeble sounds of her voice. 

‘« Susan, lass, thou must not fret. It is 
God’s will, and thou wilt have a deal to do. 
Keep father straight if thou canst ; and if he 
ee out Ulverstone ways, see that thou meet 

im before he gets to the Old Quarry. It’s 
a dree bit fora man who has had a drop. 
As for lile Wili’’—here the poor woman’s 
face — to work and her fingers to move 
nervously as they lay on the bed-quilt — ‘ lile 
Will will miss me most of all. Father ’s 
often vexed with him because he ’s nota quick, 
strong lad; he is not, my poor lile chap. 
And father thinks he’s saucy, because he 
cannot always stomach oat-cake and porridge. 
There ’s better than three pound in th’ old 
black teapot on the top shelf of the cupboard. 
Just keep a piece of loaf-bread by you, Susan 
dear, for Will to come to when he’s not taken. 
his breakfast. Ihave, may be, spoilt him; 
but there ’Il be no one to spoil him now.” 
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She began to cry a low, feeble cry, and 
covered up her fee that Susan en see 
her. That dear face! those precious mo- 
ments while yet the eyes could look out with 
love and intelligence. Susan laid her head 
down close by her mother’s ear. . 

** Mother, I ll take tent of Will. Mother, 
do you hear? Mic shall not want aught I 
can give or get for him, least of all the kind 
words which you had ever ready for us both. 
Bless you! bless you! my own mother.” 

‘¢Thou ’lt promise me that, Susan, wilt 
thou? I can die easy if thou ‘It take cha: 
ofhim. But he’s hardly like other folk ; he 
trics father at times, though I think\father ‘ll 
be tender of him when I’m gone, for my sake. 
And, Susan, there’s one thing more. I 
never spoke on it for fear of the bairn being 
called a tell-tale, but I just comforted him 
up. He vexes Michael at times, and Michael 
has struck him before now. I did not want 
to make astir; but he’s not strong,and a 
word from thee, Susan, will go a long way 
with Michael.” 

Susan was as red now as she had been pale 
before ; it was the first time that her influ- 
ence over Michael had been openly acknow- 
ledged by a third person, and a flash of joy 
came athwart the solemn sadness of the mo- 
ment. Her mother had spoken too much, 
and now came on the miserable faintness. 
She never spoke again coherently ; but when 
her children and her husband stood by her 
bedside, she took lile Will’s hand an put 
it into Susan’s, and looked at her with im- 

loring eyes. Susan clasped her arms round 
Will, and leaned her head upon his curly 
pate, and vowed to herself to be as a mother 
to him. 

Henceforward she was all in all to her 
brother. She was a more spirited and amus- 
ing companion to him than his mother had 
been, from her ter activity, and perhaps 
also from her originality of character, which 
often prompted her to perform her habitual 
actions in some new and racy manner. She 
was tender to lile Will when she was prompt 
and sharp with everybody else— with Mi- 
chael most of all; for somehow the girl felt 
that, unprotected by her mother, she must 
keep up her own dignity, and not allow her 
lover to.see how strong a hold he had upon 
her heart. He called her hard and cruel, and 
left her so; and she smiled softly to herself 
when his back was turned, to think how little 
he guessed how deeply he was loved. For 
Susan was merely comely and fine-looking ; 
Michael was strikingly andsome, admired 
by all the girls for miles round, and quite 
enough of a country coxcomb to know it and 

e himself accordingly. He was the sec- 
ond son of his father ; the eldest would have 
High Beck farm, of course, but there was a 


ood penny in the Kendal bank in store for 
ffichsel. When harvest was ‘over, he went 
to Chapel Langdale to learn to dance; and 
at night, in his merry moods, he would do 
his steps on the flag-floor of the Yew Nook 
kitchen, to the secret admiration of Susan, 
who had never learned dancing, but who 
flouted him perpetually, even while she ad- 
mired, in accordance with the rule she seemed 
to have made for herself about keeping him 
at a distance so long as he lived under the 
same roof with her. One evening he sulked 
at some saucy remark of hers; he sitting in 
the chimney-corner with his arms on his knees 
and his head bent forwards, lazily gazing into 
the wood-fire on the hearth, and luxuriating 
in rest after a hard day’s labor ; she sitting 
among the geraniums on the long, low win- 
dow-seat, trying to catch the last slanting 
rays of the autumnal light, to enable her to 
finish stitching a Son detese Will, _— 
lounged full le on the at the other 
side ee the berth to Michael, poking the 
burning wood from time to time with a long 
— to bring out the leap of glittering 
sparks. ' - 

Pc And if you can dance a threesome reel, 
what good does it do ye?’’ asked Susan, 
looking askance at Michael, who had just 
been vaunting his proficiency. ‘‘ Does it help 
you plough, or reap, or even climb the rocks 
to take a raven’s nest? IfI were a man I’d 
be ashamed to give in to such softness.”’ 

‘<Tf you were a man you ’d be glad to do 
anything which made the pretty girls stand 
round and admire.’’ 

‘*As they do to you,eh! ho! Michael, that 
would not be my way o’ being a man.”’ 

‘* What would, then?’’ asked he, after a 
pause, during which he had expected in vain 
that she would go on with her sentence. No 
answer. 

**1 should not like you as a man, Susy. 
You ’d be too hard and headstrong.” 

‘Am I hard and headstrong? ’’ asked she 
with as indifferent a tone as she could assume, 
but which yet had a touch of pique in it. His 
quick ear detected the inflexion. 

‘No, Susy! You ’re wilful at times, and 
that’s right enough. I don’t like a girl 
without spirit. There ’s a mighty pretty girl 
comes to the dancing-class; but she is all 
milk and water. Her eyes never flash like 
yours when you’re put out; why, I can see 
them flame across the kitchen like a cat’s 
eyes in the dark. Now, if you were a man, I 

ould feel queer before those looks of yours ; 
as it is, I rather like them, because —”’ 

*¢ Because what?’’ asked she, looking up 
and perceiving that he had stolen close up to 
her 


«< Because I can make all right in this way,” 





said he, kissing her suddenly. 
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‘Can you?” said she, wrenching herself 
out of his and panting, half with rage. 
“‘Take that, by way of proof that making 
right is none so easy.’’ And she boxed his 
ears pre’ y- He went back to his seat 
discomfited and out of tem She could no 
longer see to look, even if her face had not 
burnt and her eyes dazzled, but she did not 
choose to move her seat, so she still ed 
her stooping attitude, and pretended to go on 


se . 

yy Hebthwaite may be milk-and- 
water,’’ muttered he, ‘‘ but — Confound thee, 
lad! what art doing?’ exclaimed - Michael, 
as a great piece of burning wood was cast in- 
to his face by an unlucky poke of Will’s. 
*¢ Thou great lounging clumsy chap, I ’ll teach 
thee better ! ’’ and with one or two good round 
kicks he sent the lad whimpering away into 
.the back kitchen. When he had e little re- 
covered himself from his ion, he saw 
Susan a him, her face lookin; 
strange and almost ghastly by the soleneed 

ition of the shadows arising from the fire- 
ight shining upwards right under it. 

‘*T tell thee what, Michael,” said she, 
‘¢ that lad ’s motherless, but not friendless.”’ 

** His own father leathers him, and why 
should not I, when he’s given me such a burn 
on my face?’’ said Michael, putting up his 
hand to his cheek as if in pain. 

‘“‘His father’s his father, and there is 
nought more to be said. But if he did burn 
thee, it was by accident, and not o’ purpose, 
as thou kicked him; it’s a mercy if his ribs 
are not broken.” 

** He howls loud enough, I’m sure. I might 
a kicked nae lad twice as hard and they ’d 
ne’er ha’ said ought but damn ye; but yon 
lad must needs ery out like a stuck pig if one 
touches him,’’ replied Michael oullanly. 

Susan went back to the window-seat, and 
looked absently out of the window at the 
drifting clouds for a minute or two, while her 
eyes filled with tears. Then she got up and 
made for the outer door which led into the 
back kitchen. Before, she reached it, how- 
ever, she heard a low voice, whose music made 
her thrill, say — ve 

‘Susan, Susan ! ”’ 

Her heart melted within her, but it seemed 
like treachery to her poor boy, like faithless- 
ness to her dead mother, to turn to her lover 
while the tears which he had caused to flow 


Were yet unwiped on Will’s cheeks. So she| meal 


seemed to take no heed, but into the 
darkness, and, guided by the sobs, she found 
her way to where Willie sat crouched among 
tubs and churns. 
_ Come out wi’ me, lad;”’ and they went 
into the orchard, where the fruit-trees were 
bare of leaves, but ghastly in their tattered 
covering of gray moss: and the soughing No- 
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vember wind came with long sweeps over the 
fells till it rattled the crac boughs, 
underneath which the brother and sister sate 
in the dark ; he in her lap, and she hushing 
his head against her shoulder. 

‘Thou shouldst na’ play wi’ fire. It’s a 
naughty trick: Thou ‘lt suffer for it in worse 
ways nor this before thou ’st done, I ’m afeared. 
I should ha’ hit thee twice as lungeous 
kicks as Mike, if 1’d been in his place. He 
did na’ hurt thee, I am sure,” she assumed, 
half as a question. 

‘Yes! but he did. He turned me quite 
sick.”” And he let his head fall languidly 
down on his sister’s breast. 

‘¢ Come lad! come lad! ”’ said she anxious- 
ly, “*bea man. It was not much that I saw. 
Why, when first the red cow came, she kick- 
ed me far harder for offering to milk her be- 
fore her legs were tied. See thee! here’s a 
peppermint drop, and I'll make thee a 
to-night ; only don’t give way so, for it hurts 
me sore to think that Michael has done thee 
ong eee, my pretty.” 

illie roused himself up, and put back the 
wet and ruffled hair from his heated face; 
and he and Susan rose up and hand-in-hand 
went towards the house, walking a 
quietly except for a kind of sob which Willie 
could not repress. Susan took him to the 
pump and washed his tear-stained face, till 
she thought she had obliterated all traces of 
the recent disturbance, ery his curls 
for him, and then she kissed him tenderly, 
and led him in, hoping to find Michael in the 
kitchen, and make all straight between them. 
But the blaze had dropped down into dark- 
ness ; the wood was a heap of ashes in 
which the sparks ran hither and thither ; but 
even in the groping darkness, Susan knew by 
the sinking at her heart that Michael was not 
there She threw another brand on the 
hearth and lighted the candle, and sate down 
to her work in silence. Willie cowered on 
his stool by the side of the fire, eyeing his 
sister from time to time, and sorry and op- 

ressed, he knew not why, by the sight of 

er grave, almost stern face. No one came. 
They two were in the house alone. The old 
woman who helped Susan with the household 
work had gone out for the night to some 
friend’s dwelling. William Dixon, the fath- 
er, was up on the fells seeing after his sheep. 
Susan no heart to prepare the evening 


a , darling, are pou angry with me?’’ 
said Willie, in his little piping gentle voice. 
He had stolen up to his sister’s side. “TI 
won’t never psy with fire again; and I'll 
not cry if Michael does kick me. Only don’t 
look so like dead mother — don’t — don’t — 
please don’t! ”’ he exclaimed, hiding his face 
on her shoulder. 
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«I’m not angry, Willie,” said she. 
‘Don’t be feared on me. You want your 
supper, and you shall have it ; and don’t you 
be feared on Michael. He shall give reason 
for every hair of your head that he touches 
— he shall ! ’’ 

When William Dixon, came home, he 
found Susan and Willie sitting together, 
hand in hand, and apparently pretty cheer- 
ful. He bade them go to bed, for that he 
would sit up for Michael ; and the next morn- 
ing, when Susan came down, she found that 
Michael had started an hour before with the 
cart for lime. It was along day’s work ; 
Susan knew it would be late, = later 
than on the preceding night, before he re- 
turned —at any rate, past her usual bed- 
time ; and on no account would she stop up 
a minute beyond that hour in the kitchen, 
whatever she might do in her bed-room. 
Here she sate and watched till past midnight ; 
and when she saw him coming up the brow 
with the carts, she knew full well, even in that 
faint moonlight, that his gait was the gait of 
a man in liquor. But though she was an- 
noyed and mortified to find in what way he had 
chosen to forget her, the fact did not disgust 
or shock as it would have done many a 
gil, even at that day, who had not been 

rought up as Susan had, among a class who 
considered it as no crime, but rather a mark 
of spirit, in a man to get drunk occasionally. 
Nevertheless, she chose to hold herself very 
high all the next day, when Michael was, 
—— obliged to give up any attempt to 

0 heavy work, and hung about the outbuild- 
ings and farm in a very disconsolate and 
sickly state. Willie far more pity on 
him than Susan. Before evening Willie and 
he were fast, and on his side ostentatious, 
friends. Willie rode the horses down to 
water; Willie helped him to chop wood. 
Susan sate gloomily at her work, hearing an 
indistinct but cheerful conversation going 
on in the shippon, while the cows were being 
milked. She almost felt irritated with her 
little brother, as if he were a traitor, and had 
= over to the enemy in the very battle that 

e was fighting in his cause. She was alone, 
with no one ‘to speak to, while they prattled 
on, regardless if she were glad or sorry. 

Soon Willie burst in. ‘‘Susan! Susan! 
come with me; I’ve ee pretty to 
show you. —_ the corner of the a 
run! run!”’ e was dragging her along, 
half reluctant, desirous of » Fane b wom 
in that weary day.) Round the corner of 
the barn; and caught hold of by Michael, 
who stood there awaiting her. 

i 0 i. ” cried Re. 

y- re is nothing pretty — what 
you ee me rar for? Let me go; I 
won’t be held.” 


e, ‘you nanny ranging 
vi 


** Only one word. Nay, if you wish it-so 
much, you may go,”’ sail Michael, suddenly 
loosing his hold as she struggled. But now 
she was free, she only drew off a step or two, 
murmuring something about Willie. 

“You are going, then?’’ said Michael, 
with seeming sadness. ‘‘ You won’t hear me 
say a word of what is in my heart.”’ 

‘*How can I tell whether it is what I 
— like to hear?’ replied she, still draw- 
i k 


‘¢ That is just what I want you to tell me; 
I want you to hear it, and then to tell me if 
you hg or not.”’ . | Sard 

** Well, you ma ,’”’ replied she, turn- 
ing her 59 ant baning a plait the hem 
of her apron. 

He came close to her ear. 

‘«T am sorry I hurt Willie the other night. 
He has forgiven me. Can you?” 

‘You hurt him very badly,” she replied. 
‘‘ But you are right to be sorry. I forgive 

ou.” 
2 ‘Stop, stop!’’ said he, laying his hand 
upon her arm. ‘There is something more 
I’ve got tosay, I want you to be my—— 
what is it they call it, Susan? ”’ 
A **T don’t know,”’ said a pee 
chy to get away wit er might 
now; an ie oes a Pemen girl, but she 
could not it. 

“You do. My—— what is it I want you 
to be?” ‘ 

‘*T tell you I don’t know, and you had best 
be -_ and just let me go in, or I shall 

r you're as bad now as you were last 
ight.” 
me And how did you know what I was last 
night? It was past twelve when I came 
home. Were you watching? Ah, Susan! 
be my wife, and you never have to 
watch for a drunken husband. If I were 
your husband, I would come straight home, 
and count every minute an hour till I saw 
your bonny face. Now you know what I 
want you tobe. Task you to be my wife. 
Will you, my own dear 7” 

She did not speak for some time. Then 
she only-said, ‘* Ask father.”” And now she 
was really off like a lapwing round the cor- 
ner of the barn, and up in her own little 
room, crying with all her might, before the 
triumphant smile had left Michael’s face 
where he stood. 

The ‘* Ask father’ was a mere form to be 

me through. Old Daniel Hurst and Wil- 
fam Dixon had talked over what they could 
respectively give their children, long before 
this ; and that was the parental way of ar- 

ing such matters. When the probable 
amount of worldly gear that he could give 
his child had been named by each father, the 





young folk, as they said, might take their 
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own time in coming to the point which the 
old men, with the prescience of experience, 
saw that they were drifting to; no need to 
hurry them, for they were both young, and 
Michael, though active enough, was too 
thoughtless, old Daniel said, to be trusted 
with the entire ent of a farm. 
Meanwhile, his father would look about 
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his future father-in-law set aside a beast or a 
pig for Susan’s portion, which were not 
always the best animals of their kind upon 
the But he also complained of his 
own father’s stinginess, which somewhat, 
though not much, alleviated Susan’s dislike 
to being awakened out of her pure dream 
of love to the consideration of worldly 


him, and see after all the farms that were to| wealth 


be let. 

Michael hada shrewd notion of this pre- 
limina: 
and so felt less daunted than he might other- 
wise have done at making the application for 
Susan’s hand. It was all right, there was 
not an obstacle; only a deal of advice, 
which the lover thought might have as well 
been spared, and which it must be confessed 
he did not much attend to, although he 
assented to every proposition. Then Susan 
was called down-stairs, and slowly came 
dropping into view down the steps which 
led from the two family apartments into the 
house-place. She tried to look com and 
quiet, but it could not be done. She stood 
side by side with her lover, with her head 
drooping, her cheeks burning, not daring to 
look up or move, while her father made the 
newly: thed a somewhat formal address, 
in which he gave his consent, and — a 
piece of worldly wisdom beside. Susan lis- 
tened as well as she could for the beating of 
her heart ; but when her father solemnly and 
sadly referred to his own lost wife, she could 
keep from sobbing no longer; but throwing 
her apron over her face, she sat down on the 
bench by the dresser, and fairly a way to 
t-up tears. 0, how strangely sweet to 
comforted as she was cuniated, by tender 


caress, and many a low whispered promise of | 


love. Her father sate by the fire, thinking of 
the days that were gone; Willie was still 
out of doors: but Susan and Michael felt no 
one’s presence or absence — they only knew 
they were together as betrothed husband and 
wife 


In a week or two, they were formally told 
of the arrangements to Be made in their fa- 
vor. A small farm in the neighborhood 
Se ger to fall vacant; and Michael’s 
father offered to take it for him, and be 

msible for the rent for the first year, 
while William Dixon was to contribute a 
certain amount of stock, and both fathers 
were to help towards the furnishing of the 
house. Susan received all this information 
in a quiet, indifferent way ; she did not care 
much for any of these preparations, which 
were to hurry her through the happy hours ; 
she cared least of all for the money amount 
of dowry and of substance. It jarred on 
her to be made the confidant of occasional 
slight repinings of Michael’s as one by one 


- 


understanding between the fathers, | 0 





But in the midst of all this bustle, Willie 
moped and pined. He had the same chord 
f =pre Baye | through his mind that 
made his body feeble and weak. He kept 
out of the way, and was apparently occupied 
in whittling and carving ancouth heads on 
hazel sticks in an out-house. But he posi- 
tively avoided Michael, and shrunk away 
even from Susan. She was too much occu- 

ied to notice this at first. Michael pointed 
it out to her, saying, with a laugh — 

** Look at Willie! he might be a cast-off 
lover and jealous of me, he looks so dark 
and downcast at me.’’ Michael spoke this 
jest out loud, and Wilkie burst into tears, and 
ran out of the house. 

‘Let me go! let me go!” said Susan 
(for her lover’s arm was round her waist). 
‘*T must go to him if he’s fretting. I prom- 
ised mother I would!” She pulled herself | 
away, and went in search of the boy. She 
sought in byre and barn, through the or- 
chard, where indeed in this leafless winter- 
time there was no great concealment, up 
into the room where the wool was usually 
stored in the later summer, and at last she 
found him, sitting at bay, like some hunted 
creature, up behind the wood-stack. 

‘*What are ye gone for, lad, and me 
seeking you everywhere ?”’ asked she, breath- 
e88 


‘*T did not know you would seek me. I ’ve 
been away many a time, and no one has 
cared to seek me,”’ said he, crying afresh. 

‘* Nonsense! ’’ replied Susan, ‘‘ don’t be 
80 foolish, ye little -for-nought.”” But 
she crept up to him in the hole he had made 
underneath the great brown sheafs of wood, 
and squeezed herself down by him. ‘ What 
for should folk seek after you, when you get 
away from ‘them whenever you can?”’ asked 
she. 

‘‘They don’t want me to stay. Nobod 
wants me. If I with father, he sa: 
hinder more than I help. You used to like 
to haveme with you. But now you ’ve taken 
up with Michael, and you’d rather I was 
away; and I can just bide away; but I 
cannot stand Michael jeering at me. He’s 
got you to love him, and that might serve 

im 


« But I love you, too, dearly, lad!” said 
she, putting her arm round his neck. 
Which on us do you like best?’’ said 
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he, wistfully, after a little pause, putting 
her arm ower, so that he might tool in her 
face, and see if she spoke truth. 

She went _ red. 

‘You should not ask such questions. 
They are not fit for you to ask. Nor for me 
to answer.”’ 4 

** But mother bade you to love me,”’ said 
he, plaintively. 

‘And so l do. And so I ever will do. 
Lover nor husband shall come betwixt thee 
and me, lad, ne’er a one of them. That I 

romise thee, as I promised mother before, 
in the sight of God and with her hearkeni 
now, if ever she can hearken to earthly wo 
again. Only I cannot abide to have thee 
fretting, just because my heart is large 
enough for two.”’ 

‘* And thou ’It love me always? ”’ 

‘« Always,and ever. And the more— the 
more thou ’lt love Michael,” said she, drop- 
ping her voice. 

‘Pll try,” said the boy, sighing, for he re- 
membered many a harsh word and blow of 
which his sister knew nothing. She would 
have risen up to go away, but he held her 
tight, for here and now she was all his own, 
and he did not know when such a time might 
come again. So the two sate crouched up 
and silent, till they heard the horn blowing 
at the field-gate, which was the summons 
home to any wanderers belonging to the 
farm, and at this hour of the evening, signi- 
fied that supper was ready. Then, the two 
went in. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Susan and Michael were to be married in 
April. He had already gone to take 
sion of his new farm, three or four miles 
away from Yew Nook; but that is neigh- 
boring, according to the acceptation of the 
word, in that thinly-populated district, — 
when William Dixon fell ill. He came home 
one evening, complaining of head-ache and 
pains in his limbs, but seemed to loathe the 
posset which Susan prepared for him; the 
treacle-posset which was the homely coun 
rag — an incipient cold. He too 
it to hi , With a sensation of exceedin 
weariness, and an odd, unusual looking-bac. 
to the days of his youth, when he was a lad 
living with his nts, in this very house. 

The next morning, he had forgotten all his 
life since then, and did not know his own 
children, crying, like a newly-weaned baby, 
for his mother to come and soothe away 
his terrible pain. The doctor from Coniston 
said it was the us fever, and warned Su- 


san of its infectious character, and shook his 
head over his patient. There were no friends 
near to come and share her coeis se 
good, kind old Peggy, who was fai ess 





, 

itself, and one or two laborers’ wives, who 
would fain have helped her, had not ther 
hands been tied by their responsibility to 
their own families. But, somehow, Susan 
neither feared nor flagged. As for fear, in- 
deed, she had no time to give way to it, for 
every cons a both body and mind was re- 

uired. ides, the young have had too 
little experience of the da of infection 
to dread it much. She did, indeed, wish, 
from time to time, that Michael had been at 
home to have taken Willie over to his father’s 
at High Beck ; but then, in, the lad was 
docile and useful to her, and his fecklessness 
in many things might make him be harshly 
treated b es pamela sap it was as 
well that Michae was away at Appleby fair, 
or even beyond that; gone into Yorkshire 
after horses. 

Her father grew worse ; and the doctor in- 
sisted on sen over a nurse from Coniston. 
Not a profe nurse, Coniston could not 
have supported such a one; but a widow 
who was ready to go where the doctor sent 
her for the sake of the payment. When she 
came, Susan suddenly gave way; she was 
felled by the fever herself, and lay uncon- 
scious for long weeks. Her consciousness 
returned to her one spring afternoon ; early 
spring ; April, her wedding-month. There 
was a little fire burning in the small corner- 
grate, and the flickering of the blaze was 
enough for her to notice in her weak state. 
She felt that there was some one sitting on 
the window side of her bed, behind the cur- 
tain, but she did not care to know who it 
was; it was even too ta trouble to her 
languid mind to consider who it was likely 
to be. She would rather shut her eyes, and 
melt off again into the gentle luxury of 


sleep. 

The next time she wakened, the Coniston 
nurse perceived her movement, and made her 
a cup of tea, which she drank with eager 
relish ; but still they did not speak, and once 
more ——. ey a -_ " a 
strangely, pleasan conscious of a e 
small inabe folk household sounds ; the 
fall of a cinder on the hearth, the fitful sing- 
ing of the half-empty kettle, the cattle tramp- 
ing out to field again after they had been 

ed, the aged step on the creaking stair 
—old Peggy’s as she knew. It came to her 
door, it stopped ; the person outside listened 
for a moment, and then lifted the wooden 
latch, and looked in. The watcher by the 

ide arose, and went toher. Susan would 
have been glad to see Peggy’s face once more, 
but was far too weak to turn, so she lay and 
listened. ‘ 

‘* How is she?’’ whispered one trembling, 

voice. 


‘* Better,’’ replied theother. ‘‘She’s been 
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awake, and had a cup of tea. She’ll do 
now.” 

‘* Has she asked after him ?”’ 

‘* Hush ! No ; she has not spoken a word.”’ 

** Poor lass! poor lass! ’’ 

The door was shut. A weak feeling of 
sorrow and self-pity came over Susan. hat 
was wrong? Whom had she loved? And 
Fy wning slowly, rose the sun of her 
former life, and all particulays were made 
distinct to her. She felt that some sorrow 
was coming to her, and cried over it before 
she knew what it was, or had strength 
enough to ask. In the dead of night, — and 
she had never slept again, —she softly called 
to the watcher, and asked, 

“Who?” - 

‘¢Who what?”’ replied the woman, with 
a conscious affright, ill-veiled by a poor as- 
sumption of ease. ‘‘ Lie still, there ’s a dar- 
ling, and go to sleep. Sleep ’s better for you 
than all the doctor’s stuff.’ 

‘*Who?”’ repeatedSusan. ‘‘ Something is 
wrong. Who?” 

‘¢(), dear!’’ said the woman. ‘‘ There’s 
pa | wrong. Willie has taken the turn, 
and is doing nicely.”’ 

“¢ Father? ”’ 

“* Well! he’s all right now,”’ she answered, 
aang another way, as if seeking for some- 


«Then it’s Michael. O, me! O, me!” 
She set up a succession of weak, plaintive, 
hysterical cries before the nurse uae pacify 
her by declaring that Michael had been at 
the house not three hours before to ask after 
her, and looked as well and as hearty as ever 
man did. 


‘* And you heard of no harm to him since?’’ 
inquired Susan. 
*« Bless the lass, no, for sure! I’ve ne’er 


heard his name named since I saw him go 
out of the yard as stout a man as ever trod 
shoe-leather.’’ : 

It was well, as the nurse said afterwards 


to Peggy, that Susan had been so easily paci- 
fied by the op age | answer in respect to 
her father. If she ressed the questions 


home in his case as she did in Michael’s, she 
would have learnt that he was dead and 
buried more than a month before. It was 
well, too, that in her weak state of convales- 
cence (which lasted long after this first day 
of consciousness) her perceptions were not 
sharp enough to observe the sad change that 
had taken place in Willie. His ily 
strength returned, his appetite was something 
enormous, but his eyes wandered continually, 
his regard could not be arrested, his speech 
became slow, impeded, and incoherent. 
People began to say, that the fever had taken 
away the little wit Willie Dixon had ever 
possessed, and that they feared that he would 
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end in being a natural, as they call an idiot 
in the Dales. 

The habitual affection and obedience to 
Susan lasted longer than any other feeling 
that the boy had Thad previous ‘to his illness ; 
and perhaps this made her be the last to per- 
ceive what every one else had long anticipated. 
She felt the awakening rude when it did 
come. It was in this wise. ‘ 

One June evening she sat qut of doors un- 
der the yew-tree, knitting. She was pale 
still from her recent illness ; and her languor 
joined to the fact of her black dress made her 

ook more than usually interesting. She was 
no longer the buoyant, self-sufficient Susan, 
equal to every occasion. The men were 
bringing in the cows to be milked, and Mi- 
chael was about in the yard, giving orders and 
directions with somewhat the air of a master ; 
for the farm ae of right to Willie, and 
Susan had su ed to the guardianship of 
her brother. Michael and she were to be 
married as soon as she was strong enough — 
80, —— his authoritative manner was 
justified ; but the laborers did not like it, 
although they said little. They remembered 
him a stripling on the farm, knowing far 
less than they did, and often glad to shelter 
his ignorance of all agricultural matters be- 
hind their superior knowledge. ed would 
have taken orders from Susan with far more 
willingness ; nay! Willie himself might have 
commanded them, and for the old. hereditary 
feeling towards the owners of land, 
would have obeyed him with far greater cordi- 
ality than they now showed to Michael. But 
Susan was tired with even three rounds of 
knitting, and seemed not to notice, or to care, 
how things went on around her; and Willie 
—poor Willie!—there he stood lounging 
against the door-sill, enormously grown an 
developed, to be sure, but with restless eyes 
and ever-open mouth, and every now and 
then setting up a strange kind of howling oy 
and then smiling vacantly to himself at the 
sound he had made. As the two old labor- 
ers passed him, they looked at each other 
ominously, and shook their heads. 

‘¢ Willie, darling,’’ said Susan, ‘‘ don’t 
make that noise—it makes my head ache.”’ 

She spoke feebly, and Willie did not seem 
to hear; at any rate, he continued his howl 
from time to time. 

‘* Hold thy noise, wilt ’a?’’ said Michael 
roughly, as he near him, and threat- 
ening him with his fist. Susan’s back was 
turned to the pair. The expression of Wil- 
lie’s face changed from vacancy to fear, and 
he came shambling up to Susan, and put her 
arm around him ; and, as if protected by that , 
shelter, he began pulling faces at Michael. 
Susan saw what was going on, and, as if now 
first struck by the strangeness of her broth- 
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er’s manner, she looked anxiously at Michael 
for an explanation. Michael was irritated 
at Willie’s defiance of him, and did not mince 
the matter. 

“« It’s just that the fever has left him silly — 
he never was as wise as other folk, and now I 
doubt if he will ever get right.’’ 

Susan did not speak, but she went very 
pale, and her lip quivered. She looked lo 
and wistfully at Willie’s face, as he watch 
the motion of the ducks in the great stable-pool. 
He laughed softly to himself from time to time. 

** Willie likes to see the ducks go over- 
head,’’ said Susan, instinctively adopting the 
form of speech she would have used to a 
young child. 

** Willie, boo! Willie, boo! ’’ he replied, 
clapping his hands, and avoiding her eye. 

‘*Speak properly, Willie,’’ said Susan, 
making a — effort at self-control, and 
wy to arrest his attention. 

Pe ou a ang Teen ome 

e is arm ost painfully tight 
to make ee attend. Now he looked-at in 
and, for an instant, a gleam of recognition 
quiyered over his face; but the exertion was 
evidently painful, and he to cry at the 
vainness of the effort to recall hername. He 
hid his face upon her shoulder with the old 
affectionate trick of manner. She put him 
gently away, and went into the house into 

er own little bedroom. She locked the door, 
and did not reply at all to Michael’s calls for 
her, hardly spoke to old Peggy, who tried to 
tempt her out to receive some homely sympa- 
thy, and through the open casement there still 
came the idiotic sound of ‘‘ Willie, boo! Wil- 
lie, boo! ”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Arrer the stun of the blow came the realiz- 
ation of the consequences. Susan would sit 
for hours trying patiently to recall and piece 

ther fragments of recollection and con- 
sciousness in her brother’s mind. She would 
let him 5° and pursue some senseless bit of 
play, and wait until she could catch his eye 
or his attention again, when she would re- 
sume her self-imposed task. Michael com- 
plained that she never had a word for him, 
or a minute of time to spend with him now; 
but she only said, she must try, while there 
was yet a chance, to bring back her brother’s 
lost wits. As for marriage in this state of 
uncertainty, she had no heart to think of it. 
Then Michael stormed, and absented himself 
for two or three days; hut it was of no use. 
When -he came back he saw that she had been 
crying till her eyes were all swollen up, and 
he eee from Peggy’s a 
she did not spare him) that Susan eaten 


nothing since he went away. But she was as 
ation : 





“* Not just yet. Only not just yet. And 
don’t say again that I do not love you,” said 
she, suddenly hiding herself in his arms. 

And so matters went on through = 
The crop of oats was gathered in ; the wheat- 
field was not ready as yet, when one fine pan | 
Michael drove up in a borrowed shandry, 
offered to take Willie a ride. His manner, 
when Susan asked him where he was going to, 
was rather confused; but the answer was 
straight and clear enough. 

‘‘He had business in Ambleside. He 
would never lose sight of the lad, and have 
him back safe and sound before dark.’’ So 
Susan let him go. 

Before night they were at home again: 
Willie in high delight at a little rattling pa- 

r windmill that Michael had bought for him 
in the street, and striving to imitate this new 
sound with tual buzzings. Michael, 
too, looked pleased. Susan knew the look, 
although afterwards she remembered that he 
had tried to veil it from her, and had assumed 
@ grave appearance of sorrow whenever he 
caught her eye. He put up his horse ; for, 
although he three miles further to go, 
the moon was up—the bonny harvest-moon 
—and he did not care how late he had to drive 
on such a road by such a light. After the 
supper which Susan had prepared for the 
travellers was over, P went up-stairs to 
see Willie safe in bed ; for he had to have the 
same care taken of him that a little child of 
four years old requires. 

Michael drew near to Susan. 

‘‘ Susan,”’ said he, ‘ I took Will to see Dr. 
Preston, at,Kendal. He’s the first doctor in 
the county. I thought it were better for us 
— for you—to know at once what chance 
there were for him.”’ 

** Well! ”’ said Susan, looking eagerly up. 
She saw the same strange glance of satisfac- 
tion, the same instant change to apparent re- 
gret and pain. ‘‘ What did he say?” said 
she. ‘Speak! can’t you?” 

‘* He said he would never get better of his 
weakness.”” 

“* Never! ”’ 

‘*No; never. It is a long word, and hard 
to bear. And there ’s worse to come, dearest. 
The doctor thinks he will get worse from 
year to year. And he said, if he was us— 
you — he would send him off in time to Lan- 
caster Asylum. They ’ve ways there both of 
keeping such poe in order and makin 
them happy. only tell you what he said,’ 
continued he, seeing the gathering storm in 
her face. 

‘« There was no harm in his saying it,”’ she 
replied, with t self-constraint, forcing 
herself to K coldly instead of angrily. 


‘‘ Folk is welcome to their opinions.”’ 
They sate silent for a minute or two, her 
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breast heaving with suppressed feeling. 
‘*He’s counted a very clever man,” said 
Michael, at length. 


‘* He may be. He’s none of my clever men, 
nor am I going to be guided by him, what- 
ever he may think. And I don’t thank them 
that went and took my poor lad to have such 


harsh notions formed abouthim. If I’d been; 


there, I could have called out the sense that 
is in him.” 

‘* Well! I'll not say more to-night, Susan. 
You ’re not taking it rightly, and I’d best be 
gone, and leave you to think it over. I'll 
not deny they are hard words to hear, but 
there’s sense in them, as I take it; and I 
reckon you ‘Il have to come to’em. Anyhow, 
it’s a bad way of thanking me for my pains, 
and I don’t take it well in you, Susan,’’ said 
he, getting =P, as if offended. 

- Michael, I’m beside m 
Don’t blame me, if I spea . He and 
me is the only ones, you see. And mother 
did so charge me to havea care of him! And 
this is what he’s come to, poor lile chap!” 
She to cry, and Mic to comfort 
her with caresses. 

“Don’t,” said she. ‘It’s n> use tryin 
to make me forget poor Willie is a natural. 
I could hate myself for being happy with you, 
even for just a little minute. aS away, and 
leave me to face it out.” 

“And you’ll think it over, Susan, and 
remember what the doctor says? ”’ 

‘“‘T can’t forget it,’’ said she. She meant 
she could not forget what the doctor had said 
about the hopelessness of her brother’s case ; 
he had referred to the plan of sending Willie 
away to an asylum, or madhouse, as they 
were called in that day and place. The idea 
had been —. 
for long ; he had ta. 


lf with sorrow. 


orce in Michael’s mind 
‘ L a ed whe his wre 
and secretly rejoiced over the possession of the 
farm and Tan which would then be his in 
fact, if not in law, by right of his wife. He 
had always considered the good penny her 
father could give her in his catalogue of 
Susan’s charms and attractions. But of late 
he had grown to esteem her as the heiress of 
Yew Nook. He too should have land like his 
brother—land to , to cultivate, to 
make profit from, to Faia: For some time 
he had wondered that Susan had been too much 
absorbed in Willie’s present, that she never 
seemed to look forward to his future state. 
Michael had long felt the boy to be a trouble ; 
but of late he had absolutely loathed him. 
His gibbering, his uncouth gestures, his loose 
shambling gait, all irritated Michael inexpres- 
sibly. He did not come near the Yew Nook 
for a couple of days. He thought that he 
would leave her time to become anxious to 
see him and reconciled to his plan. They 
were strange, lonely days to Susan. They 
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were the first she had spent face to face with 
the sorrows that had turned her from a girl 
into a woman, for hitherto Michael had never 
let twenty-four hours by without coming 
to see her since she had had the fever. Now 
that he was absent it seemed as though some 
cause of irritation was removed from Will, 
who was much more gentle and tractable 
than he had been for many weeks. Susan 
thought that she observed him making efforts 
at her bidding, and there was something pit- 
eous in the way in which he crept up to her, 
and looked wistfully in her face, as if asking 
her to restore him the faculties that he felt 
to be wanting. 

“‘T never will let thee go, lad. Never! 
There ’s no knowing where they would take 
thee to, or what they would do with thee. 
As they say in the Bible, ‘ Nought but death 
shall thee and me! ’”” 

The country-side was full, in those days, 
of stories of the brutal treatment offered to 
the insane ; stories that were in fact only too 
well founded, and the truth of one of which 
only would have been a sufficient reason for 
the strong prejudice existing against all such 
places. hh succeeding hour that Susan 
— alone, or with the poor, affectionate 

for her sole companion, served to deepen 
her solemn resolution never to part with him. 
So, when Michael came, he was annoyed and 

rised by the calm way in which she 
spoke, as if following Dr. Preston’s advice 
was utterly and entirely out of the question. 
He had expected nothing less than a consent, 
reluctant it might be, but still a consent ; 
and he was extremely irritated. He could 
have repressed his anger, but he chose rather 
to give way to it, thinking that he could so 
best work upon Susan’s affection, to gain his 
point. But, somehow, he over-reached him- 
self ; and now he was astonished in his turn at 
the passion of indignation that she burst into. 

‘‘Thou wilt not bide in the same house 
with him, say’st thou? There ’s no need 
for thy biding, as far as I can tell. There’s 
solemn reason why I should bide with m 
own flesh and blood, and keep to the word 

+ > my mother on her death-bed ; but, as 
or thee, there’s no tie that I know on to 
keep thee fra going to America or Botany Bay 
this very night, if that were thy inclination. 
I will have no more of your threats to make 
me send my bairn away. If thou marry me, 
thou lt help me to take charge of Willie. 
If thou doesn’t choose to marry me on those 
terms—why! I can snap my fingers at 
thee, never fear. I’m not so far gone in love 
as that. But I will not have thee if thou 
say’st in such a hectoring way that Willie 
must go out of the house—and the house 
his own too— before thou “lt set foot in it. 
Willie bides here, and I bide with him” 
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‘‘Thou hast may-be spoken a word too 
much,’’ said Michael, pale with > 
I am free, as thou say’st, to go to Canada or 
Botany Bay, I reckon I’m free to live where 
I like, and that will not be with a natural 
who may turn into a madman some day, for 
aught I know. Choose between him and me, 
Susy, for I swear to you, you sha’n’t haye 
both!” 

‘*T have chosen,”’ said Susan, now perfectly 
com and still. ‘* Whatever comes of it, 
I bide with Willie.” 

“Very well,’”’ replied Michael, trying to 
assume an equal com of manner. 
**Then I’ll wish you a very good night.” 
He went out of the house-door half-expecting 
to be called back in; but, instead, he 
heard a hasty step inside, and a bolt drawn. 

‘* Whew! ”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ I think I 
must leave my lady alone for a week or two, 
and give her time to come to her senses. 
She ’Il not find it so easy as she thinks to let 
me go.”’ 

So he went past the kitchen-window in 
nonchalant style, and was not seen again at 
Yew Nook for some weeks. How did he 
pass the time? For the first day or two he 
was unusually cross with all bap bare people 
that came across him. Then wheat-harvest 
began, and he was busy, and exultant about 
his heavy crop. Then a man came from a 
distance to bid for the lease of his farm, 
which had been offered for sale by his father’s 
advice, as he himself was so soon likely to re- 
move to the Yew Nook. He had so little 
idea that Susan really would remain firm to 
her determination, that he at once began to 
haggle with the man who came after his 
farm, showed him the ont just got in, and 
managed skillfully enough to make a good 
bes vey for himself. Of course the a 

to be sealed at the public-house ; and the 
companions he met with there soon became 
friends enough to tempt him into Langdale, 
where again he met with Eleanor Heb- 
thwaite. 

How did Susan pass the time? For the 
first day or so she was too angry and offend- 
edtocry. She went about git household 
duties in a quick, sharp, jerking, yet absent, 
way; shrinki one moment from Will, 
overwhelming him with remorseful caresses 
the next. The third day of Michael’s ab- 
sence she had the relief of a good fit of ery- 
ing ; and after that she grew softer and more 
tender ; she felt how harshly she had spoken 
to him, and remembered how angry she had 
been. She made excuses for him. ‘‘ It was 
no wonder,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ that he 
had been vexed with her; and no wonder 
he would not give in, when she had never 
tried to speak gently or to reason with him. 
She was to blame and she would tell him so, 


.and tell him once again all that her mother 
had bade her be to Willie, and all the hor 
rible stories she had heard about mad 
houses, and he would be on her side at 
once.”’ : 
And so she watched for his coming, in- 
tending to apologize as soon as ever she saw 
him. She hurried over her household work, 
in order to sit quietly at her ps, aaa 
hear the first distant sound of his well-known 
step or whistle. But even the sound of her 
flying needle seemed too loud— perhaps she 
was losing an exquisite instant of antici 
loos - Bae Pen h the 1] 
ongi out uu, ranium leaves, 
wo thet bee eye might cater the first stir of 
the branches in the wood-path by which he 
generally came. Now and then a bird 
might spring out of the covert ; otherwise 
the leaves were heavily still in the sultry 
weather of early autumn. Then she would 
take up her sewing, and with a spasm of 
resolution, she would determine that a cer- 
tain task should be fulfilled before she would 
again allow herself the poignant luxury of 
expectation. Sick at heart was she when 
the evening closed in, and the chances of 
that day diminished. Yet she stayed up 
longer t. usual, thinking that if he were 
coming — if he were only passing along the 
distant road—the sight of a light in the 
window might encourage him to make his 
appearance even at that late hour, while 


ight quench any such intention. 
ery sick os Send, . heart, she went 
to ; too desolate and despairing to ” 
or make any moan. But Ste eames 
hope came afresh. Another day —another 
chance! And so it went on for weeks. 
Peggy understood her young mistress’s sor- 
row full well, and respected it by her silence 
on the subject. Willie seemed happier now 
that the irritation of Michael’s presence 
was removed; for the poor idiot had a sort 
of antipathy to Michael, which was a kind 
of heart’s echo to the repugnance in ‘which 
the latter held him. Altogether, just at this 
time, Willie was the happiest of the three. 
As Susan went into Soniston, to sell her 
butter, one Saturday, some inconsiderate 
rson told her that they had seen Michael 
urst the night before. 1 said inconsider- 
ate, but I might rather have said unobser- 
vant ; for any one who had spent half-an- 
hour in Susan Dixon’s company might have 
seen that she disliked having any reference 


made to the subjects nearest to her heart, 
were they joyous or grievous. Now she 
went a little paler than usual (and she had 
never recovered her color since she had had 





the fever), and tried to keep silence. But an 
irrepressible pang forced out the question — 





ped sewing, and looked ~ 


seeing the house all darkened and shut up — 
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** Where ?”” 

‘* At Thomas Applethwaite’s, in Lang- 
dale. They had a kind of harvest-home, 
and he were there among the young folk, 
and very thick wi’ Nelly Hebthwaito, old 
Thomas’s niece. Thou ’lt have to look after 
him a bit, Susan!” 

She neither smiled nor sighed. The 
neighbor who had been — to her was 
struck with the gray stillness of her face. 
Susan herself felt how well her self-com- 
mand was obeyed by every little muscle, and 
said to herself” in her Spartan manner, ‘I 
can bear it without either wincing or blench- 
ing.”” She went home early, at a tearing, 

ionate pace, trampling and breaking 
through all obstacles of briar or bush. Wil- 
lie was moping in her absence — hanging 
Istlessly on the farm-yard gate to watch for 
her. hen he saw her, he set up one of 
his strange, inarticulate cries, of which she 
was now learning the meaning, and came 
towards her with his loose, galloping run, 
head and limbs all shaking and wagging 
with pleasant excitement. Suddenly she 
turned from him, and burst into tears. She 
sate down on a stone by the wayside, not a 
hundred yards from home, and buried her 
face in her hands, and gave way to a _— 
of pent-up sorrow; so terrible and full of 
agony were her low cries, that the idiot 
by her, aghast and silent. All hisjoy 
gone for the time, but not, like her joy, 
turned into ashes. Some thought struck 
him. Yes! the sight of her woe made him 
think, great as the exertion was. He ran, 
and stumbled, and shambled home, buzzin 
with his lips all the time. She never mi 
him. He came back in a trice, bringing 
with him his chérished paper windmill, 
bought on that fatal day when Michael had 
taken him into Kendal, to have his doom of 
perpetual idiocy pronounced. He thrust it 
ito Susan’s face, her hands, her lap, re- 
gardless of the injury his frail plaything 
thereby received. He leapt before her, to 
think how he had cured all heart-sorrow, 
buzzing louder than ever. Susan looked up 
at him, and that glance of her sad eyes so- 
bered him. He began to whimper, he knew 
not why; and she now, comforter in her 
turn, tried to soothe him by twirling his 
windmill. But it was broken; it made no 
noise ; it would not go round. This seemed 
to afflict Susan more than him. She tried 
to make it right, although she saw the task 


was hopeless ; and while she did so, the tears 
— own unheeded from her bent head on 
e 


per toy. 

“*It won’t do,’ said she, at last. “It 
will never do again.’’ And, somehow, she 
took the accident and her words as omens of 
the love that was broken, and that she 
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feared could never be pieced together again. 
She rose up and took illie’s and, ‘and the 
two went in slowly to the house. 

To her surprise, Michael Hurst sate in the 
house-place. House-place is a sort of better 
kitchen, where no cookery is done, but 
which is reserved for state occasions. Mi- 
chael had gone in there because he was ac- 
companied by his only sister, a woman older 
than himself” who was well married beyond 
Keswick, and who now came for the first 
time to make acquaintance with Susan. 
Michael had primed his sister with his wish- 
es with regard to Will, and the position in 
which he stood with Susan ; and arriving at 
Yew Nook in the absence of the latter, he 
had not scrupled to conduct his sister into 
the est-room, as he held Mrs. Gale’s 
worldly position in respect and admiration, 
and therefore wished her to be favorably im- 

ressed with all the signs of property which 
G was beginning to consider as Susan’s 

test charms. He had secretly said to 

imself that if Eleanor Hebthwaite and Su- 
san Dixon were equal as to riches, he would 
sooner have Eleanor by far. He had be 
to consider Susan as a termagant ; and when 
he thought of his intercourse with her, ree- 
ollections of her somewhat warm and has 
temper came far more readily to his mind 
than any remembrance of her generous, lov- 
ing nature. 

And now she stood face to face with him ; 
her eyes tear-swollen, her garments dusty, 
and a there — = a 
her rapid progress t e busi - 
paths. Pishe did not anise a favorable a. 
pression on the well-clad Mrs. Gale, dressed 
in her best silk-gown, and therefore unusu- 
ally susceptible to the appearance of another. 
Nor were her manners gracious or cordial. 
How could they be, when she remembered 
what had between Michael and herself 
the last time they met? For her penitence 
had faded away under the daily disappoint- 
ment of these last weary weeks. 

But she was hospitable in substance. She 
bade Peggy hurry on the kettle, and busied 
herself among the tea-cups, thankful that 
the presence of Mrs. Gale, as a stranger, 
would prevent the immediate recurrence to 
the one subject which she felt must be pres- 
ent in Michael’s mind as well as in her own. 
But Mrs. Gale was withheld by no such 
feelings of delicacy. She had come ready- 
primed with the case, and had undertaken 
to bring ‘the girl to reason. There was no 
time to be lost. It had been pre-a 
between the brother and sister that he was 
to stroll out into the farm-yard before his 
sister introduced the subject ; but she was so 
confident in the success of her ents, 
that she must needs have the triumph of a 
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victory as soon as ible ; and, accordi ‘ 
she brought a hailstorm of we 
bear upon Susan’s. Susan did not reply for 
a long time ; she was so indi t at this 
intermeddling of a stranger in the deep fam- 
ily sorrow and shame. Mrs. Gale thought 
she was gaining the day, and “— er 
arguments more pitilessly. Even Michael 
winced for Susan, and wondered at her si- 
lence. He shrunk out of sight, and into the 
shadow, hoping that his sister might prevail, 
but annoyed at the hard way in which she 
kept putting the case. 

Suddenly Susan turned round from the 
accupation she had pretended to be engaged 
in, and said to him in a low voice, which yet 
not only vibrated itself, but made its hearers 
vibrate through all their obtuseness : 

** Michael Hurst! does your sister speak 
truth, think you?’’ 

Both women looked at him for his answer ; 
Mrs. Gale without anxiety, for had she not 
said the very words they had spoken together 
before? had she not used the very arguments 
that he himself had suggested ? ‘Susan, on 
the contrary, lookec to his answer as settling 
her doom for life ; and in the gloom of her 
come you might have read more despair than 


Ee shuffled his position. He shuffled in 
his words. 

‘** What is it you ask? My sister has said 
aor | things.”’ 

‘*T ask you,”’ said Susan, trying to give a 
crystal clearness both to her expressions and 
her pronunciation, ‘‘ if, knowing as you do 
how Will is afflicted, you will help me to 
take that charge of him that I peste my 
mother on her death-bed that I would do; 
and which means, that I shall keep him 
always with me, and do all in my ‘power tc 
make his life happy. If you will do this, 
— be your wile; if not, I remain un- 
w .?? 

** But he may get dangerous; he can be 
but a trouble; his being here is a pain to 
you, Susan, not a pleasure.”’ 

‘*T ask you for either yes or no,”’ said she, 
a little contempt at his evading her question 
mingling with her tone. He percewed it, 
and it nettled him. 

‘* And I have told you. I answered your 
question the last time I was here. I said I 
would ne’er keep house with an idiot; no 
more I will. So now you’ve gotten your 
answer.”’ 

“‘T have,” said Susan. And she sighed 


deeply. 
“6 Sema, now,’’ said Mrs. Gale, enco 
by the sigh; ‘‘one would think you don’. 
love Michael, Susan, to be so stubborn in 
pain to what I’m sure would be best for 
@ lad.”’ 





‘*Q! she does not care for me,’’ said 
Michael. ‘I don’t believe she ever did.” 

**Don’t I? Have I not?’’ asked Susan, 
her eyes blazing out fire. She left the room 
directly, and sent Peggy in to make the tea ; 
and, catching at Will, who was lounging 
about in the kitchen, she went up-stairs 
with him and bolted herself in, straining the 
boy to her heart, and keeping almost breath- 
less, lest any noise she made should cause 
him to break out into the howls and sounds 
which she could not bear that those below 
should hear. : 

A knock at the door. It was Peggy. 

“ = wants for to see you, to wish you 

& e.”’ 

**T cannot come. O, Peggy, send them 

it “ her onl fi h d the 
t was her o or thy ; an 

old servant heer hee ie The mat them 

away, somehow ; not politely, as 1 have been 

given to understand. 

‘* Good go with them,”’ said Peggy, as she 
grimly watched their retreating figures. 
‘“* We ’re rid of bad rubbish, anyhow.”” And 
she turned into the house with the intention 
of making ready some refreshment for Susan, 
after her hard day at the market, and her 
harder evening. But in the kitchen, to which 
she passed through the empty house-place, 
making a face of contemptuous dislike at the 
used tea-cups and fragments of a meal yet 
standing there, she found Susan, with her 
sleeves tucked up and her working-apron on, 
busied in preparing to make clap-bread, one 
of the hardest and hottest domestic tasks of 
adaleswoman. She looked up, and first met 
and then avoided Peggy’seye ; it was too full 
of sympathy. Her own cheeks were flushed, 
and her own eyes were dry and burning. 

‘¢ Where ’s the board, Peggy? We need 
clap-bread ; and I reckon I’ve time to get 
through with it to-night.”” Her voice had a 
sharp dry tone in it, and her motions had 
“pki 


~ in them. 

Bai mn hey but fetched her all 
that she needed. Susan beat her cakes thin 
with vehement force. As she stooped over 
them, regardless even of the task in which 
she seemed so much occupied, she was sur- 
prised by a touch on her mouth of something 
— what, she did not see at first. It was a 
= of tea, delicately sweetened and cooled, 
and held to her lips when exactly ready by 
the faithful old woman. Susan held it off a 
hand’s-breadth, and looked into Peggy’s 
eyes, while her own filled with the strange 
relief of tears. 

‘* Lass !’’ said Peggy, solemnly, ‘‘thou hast 
done well. It is not long to bide, and then 
the end will come.” 

“« But youare very old, Peggy,”’ said Susan, 
quivering. 


BoOe os tm DD mony 
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“Tt is but a ree Armada? sages Fina 
e 


plied P ; but she sto mversa- 
tion pain. Ad pushing cup with —_ 
‘force to Susan’s dry and thirsty lips. hen 
she had drunken she fell again to her labor, 
Fegey heating the hearth, and doing all that 
she knew would be required, but never 
speaking another word. illie basked close 
to the fire, enjoying the animal luxury of 
warmth, for the autumn evenings were be- 
inning to be chilly. It was one o’clock 
fore they thought of going to bed on that 
memorable night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue vehemence with which Susan Dizon 
threw herself into occupation could not last 


forever. Times of languor and remembrance 
would come — times when she recurred with 
@ passionate 


earning to past days, the rec- 
ollection of which os 80 vivid me delicious 
that it seemed as though it were the reality, 
and the present bleak bareness the dream. 
She smiled anew at the magical sweetness of 
some touch or tone which in memory she 
felt and heard, and drank the delicious cup 
of poison, although at the very time she 
knew what the consequence of racking pain 
would be. 

‘This time, last year,’’ thought she, 
‘¢ we went nutting together—this very day 
last year ; just such a day as to-day. Pur- 
ple and gold were the lights on the hills; 
the leaves were just turning brown; here 
and there on the sunny slopes the stubble- 
fields looked tawny ; down in a cleft of yon 
purple slate-rock the beck fell like a silver 
glancing thread; all just as it is to-day. 

d he climbed the slender swaying nut- 
trees, and bent the brances for me to gather ; 
or made a through the hazel copses, 
from time to time claiming a toll. Who 
could have thought he loved me so little ?— 
who? — who?” 

Or, as the evening closed in, she would 
allow herself to imagine that she heard his 
coming step, just that she might recall the 
feeling of ry er od delight which had 

without the due an ionate relish at 

e time. Then she would wonder how she 
could have had strength, the cruel self- 
piercin pn to say what she had done ; 
to stab herself with that stern resolution, of 
which the sear would remain till-her dying 
day. It might have been right ; but, asshe 
sickened, she wished she had not instinctive- 
ly chosen the right. How luxurious a life 
haunted by no stern sense of duty must be! 
And many led this kind of life; why could 
not she? O, for one hour again of hissweet 


com ! If he came now, she would agree 
to whatever he pro 
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through it, and came out healthy, if weak. 
She was capable once more of taking pleasure 
in following an unseen guide through briar 
and brake. She returned with tenfold affee- 
tion to her protecting care of Willie. She 
acknowledged to herself that he was to be ° 
her all-in-all in life. She made him her 
constant companion. For his sake, as the 
real owner of Yew Nook, and she as his 
steward and guardian, she began that course 
of careful saving, and that love of acquisi- 
tion, which afterwards gained for her the 
reputation of being miserly. She still thought 
that he might regain a scanty portion of 
sense — enough to require some simple pleas- 
ures and excitement, which would cost 
money. And money should not be wanting. 
Peggy rather assisted her in the formation 
of her parsimonious habits than otherwise ; 
economy was the order of the district, and 
a certain degree of respectable avarice the 
characteristic of age. Only Willie was never 
stinted or hindered of anything that the two 
women thought could give him pleasure, for 
want of money. 

There was one gratification which Susan 
felt was needed for the restoration of her 
mind to its more healthy state, after she had 

through the whirling fever, when 

uty was as nothing, and anarchy reigned ; 

a gratification — that somehow was to be her 

last burst of unreasonableness—of which 

she knew and ized pain as the sure ~ 

consequence. She must see him once more, 
— herself unseen. 

The week before the Christmas of this 
memorable year, she went out in the dusk 
of the early winter 9 wrapped up close 
in shawl and cloak. She wore her dark 
shawl under her cloak, putting it over her 
head in lieu of a bonnet; for she knew that 
she might have to wait long in concealment. 
Then she tramped over the wet fell-path, 
shut in by misty rains for miles and miles, 
till she came to the place where he was 
lodging — a farm-house in le, with a 
steep stony lane leading up to it. This lane 
was entered by a gate out of the main road, 
and by the gate were a few bushes — thorns ; 
but of them the leaves had fallen, and they 
offered no concealment. An old wreck of a 
yew-tree grew among them, however, and 
underneath that Susan cowered down, shroud- 
ing her face, of which the color might betray 
her, with 4 corner of her shawl. Long did 
= wait § = ve cramped she a ao 

amp and stiff to change her posture-readily. 
‘And. after all, he might never come! But 
she would wait till daylight, if need were ; 
and she pulled out a crust, with which she 
had providently supplied herself. The rain 
had ceased ; a dull, still, brooding weather 
had succeeded ; it was a night to hear dis- 
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tant sounds. She heard horses’ hoofs striking 
and plashing on the stones and in the pools 
of the road at her back. Two horses, not well- 
ridden, or evenly guided, as she could tell. 

Michael Hurst and a companion drew 
near ; not tipsy, but notsober. They st 
at the gate to bid each other a maudlin fare- 
well. Michael stooped forward to catch the 
latch with the hook of the stick which he 
earried; he dropped the stick, and it fell 
with one end close to Susan, — indeed, with 
the slightest change of ure, she could 
have opened the gate for him. He swore a 
great oath, and struck his horse with his 
closed fist, as if that animal had been to 
blame ; then he dismounted, opened the gate, 
and fumbled about for his stick. When he 
had found it (Susan had touched the other 
an his first use of it was to flog his horse 
well, and she had much ado to avoid its 
kicks and plunges. Then, still swearing, he 
staggered up the lane, for it was evident he 
was not sober enough to remount. 

By daylight Susan was back and at her 
daily labors at Yew Nook. When the 
as came, Michael Hurst was married to 

eanor Hebthwaite. Others, too, were mar- 
ried, and christenings made their firesides 
merry and glad ; or they travelled and came 
back after long years with many wondrous 
tales. More rarely, perhaps, a Dalesman 
changed his dwelling. But to all households 
more change came to Yew Nook. There 


the seasons came round with monotonous | 


sameness ; or, if they brought mutation, it 
was of a slow, and decaying, and depressing 
kind. Old Peggy died. ie silent sympa- 
thy, concealed under much roughness, was a 
loss to Susan Dixon.’ Susan was not yet 
thirty when this happened, but she looked 
a middle-aged, not tosay an elderly, woman. 
People affirmed that she had never recovered 
her complexion since that fever, a dozen years 
ago, which killed her father, and left Will 
Dixon an idiot. But besides her gray sal- 
lowness, the lines in her face were strong, 
and deep, and hard. The movements of her 
eye-balls were slow and heavy ; the wrinkles 


at the corners of her mouth and eyes were | too 


planted firm and sure; not an ounce of un- 
necessary flesh was there on her bones — 
every muscle started strong and ready for 
use. She needed all this bodily ——_ to 
' a degree that no human ¢reature, now Peggy 
was dead, knew of: for Willie had grown 
up large and strong in body, and, in general, 
docile enough in mind ; but, every now and 
then, he became first moody and then violent. 
These paroxysms lasted but a day or two, 
and it was Susan’s anxious care to keep their 
very existence hidden and unknown. It is 
true that occasional by on that lonely 
road heard sounds at night of knocking 


about of furniture, blows, and cries, as of 

some tearing demon within the solitary farm- 

house; but these fits of violence usually 
occurred in the night; and, whatever had 
been their consequence, Susan had tidied and 
redd up all signs of aught unusual before 
the morning. For, above all, she dreaded 
lest some one might find out in what danger 
and peril she occasionally was, and might 
assume @ right to take away her brother from 
her care. e one idea of taking charge of 

him had deepened and deepened with years. 
It was graven into her mind as the object for 
which she lived. The sacrifice she had made 
for this object only made it more precious to 
her. Besides, she separated the idea of the do- 
cile, affectionate, loutish, indolent Will, and 
kept it distinct from the terror which the de- 
mon that occasionally him inspired 
her with. The one washer flesh and her blood, 
—the child of her dead mother; the other 
was some fiend who came to torture and con- 
vulse the creature she so loved. She believed 
that she fought her brother’s battle in hold- 
ing down those tearing hands, in binding 
whenever she could those uplifted restless 
arms, prompt and prone to do mischief. ~ All 
the time she subdued him with her cunning 
or her strength, she spoke to him in pitying 
murmurs, or abused" the third person, the 
fiendish enemy, in no measured tones. To- 
wards morning the paroxysm was exhausted, 
and he would fall asleep, perhaps only to 
waken with evil and renewed vigor. But 
when he was laid down she would sally out 





to taste the fresh air, and to work off her 
wild sorrow in cries and mutterings to her- 
self. The early laborers saw her gestures at 
_a distance, and thought her as crazed as the 
idiot brother who made the neighborhood a 
haunted But did any chance person 
‘call at Yew Nook later, or in the day, he 
would find Susan Dixon cold, calm, col- 
lected ; her manner curt, her wits keen. 

Once this fit of violence lasted longer than 
usual. Susan’s strength, both of mind and 
body, was nearly worn out.; she wrestled in 
| prayer that somehow it might end before she, 
, was driven mad ; or, worse, might be 
obliged to give up life’s aim, and consign 
Willie to a madhouse. From that moment 
of prayer (as she afterwards superstitiousl 
— Willie calmed, and then he drooped, 
and then he sank ; and, last of all, he died, 
in reality from physical exhaustion. 

But he was so gentle and tender as he lay 
on his dyi bel; sach strange, childlike 


leams of returning intelligence came over 
is face long after the power to make his 
dull inarticulate sounds had departed, that 
Susan was attracted to him by a stronger tie 
than she had ever felt before. It was some- 
thing to have even an idiot loving her with 
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dumb, wistful, animal affection ; somethi 
to have any creature looking at her wit 
such beseeching eyes, imploring protection 
from the insidious enemy stealing on. And 
yet she knew that to him death was no 
enemy but a true friend, restoring light and 
health to his poor clouded mind. It was to 
her that death was an enemy; to her the 
survivor, when Willie died: there was no 
one to love her. Worse doom still, there 
was no one left on earth for her to love. 
You now know why no wandering tourist 
could persuade her to receive him as a lodger ; 
why no tired traveller could melt her heart 
to give him rest and refreshment ; why long 
habits of seclusion had given her a morose- 
ness of manner, and care for the interests of 
another had rendered her keen and miserly. 
q wae Shane een niles ont ie Sea ee of 
er life. 


CHAPTER V. 


In spite of Peggy’s prophecy that Susan’s 
life should not seem long, it did seem weari- 
some and endless as year by year slowly un- 
coiled their monotonous circles. To be sure, 
she — have made change for herself, but 
she did not care to doit. It was, indeed, 
more than ‘not caring,’’ which merely im- 
— a certain degree of vis inertiz to be sub- 

ued before an object can be attained, and 
that the object itself does not seem to be of 
sufficient importance to call out the requisite 
energy. On the contrary, Susan exerted her- 


self to avoid change and variety. She had a. 


morbid dread of new faces, which originated 
in her desire to keep poor dead Willie’s state 
a profound secret. She had a contempt for 
new customs ; and indeed her old ways 

red so well under her active hand and vigi- 
ant eye, that it was difficult to know how 
they could be improved upon. She was reg- 
ularly present in Coniston market with the 
best butter and the earliest chickens of the 
season. Those were the common farm pro- 
duce that every farmer’s wife had to sell ; but 
Susan, after she had di of the more 
feminine articles, turned to on the man’s 
side. A better judge of a horse or cow there 
was not in all the country round. Yorkshire 
itself might have attempted to jockey her, and 
would have failed. Her corn was sound and 
clean; her potatoes well preserved to the 
latest spring. People began to talk of the 
hoards of money Susan Dixon must have laid 
up somewhere ; and one young ne’er-do-well 
of a farmer’s son undertook to make love to 
the woman of forty, who looked fifty-five, if a 
day. He made up to her by opening a gate 
on the road-path was as she was riding on 
a bare-backed horse, her purchase not an 
hour apo. She was off before him, refusing 
his civility ; but the remounting was not so 
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easy, and rather than fail she did not choose 
‘0 rs ig it. She (pan and he walked 
alongside, improving his opportunity, which, 
as = al th t, ‘con pane 

ted to him. As they drew near Yew 

ook, he ventured on some expression of a 
wish to keep company with her. His words 
were vague and clumsily arranged. Susan 
turned round and coolly asked him to ex- 
plain himself. He took co » as he 
thought of her reputed wealth, an ressed 
his wishes this second time pretty plainly. 
To his surprise, the reply she made was in a 
series of smart strokes across his shoulders, 
administered through the medium of a supple 
hazel switch. 

‘‘Take that !’’ saidshe almost breathless, ‘‘to 
teach thee how thou darest make a fool of an 
honest woman, old enough to be thy mother. 
If thou com’st a step nearer the house, 
there ’s a horse-pool, and there ’s two 
stout fellows who ’ll like no better fun than 
ducking thee. Be off wi’ thee! ”’ . 

And she strode into her own premises, 
never looking round to see whether he obeyed 
her injunction or not. 

Sometimes three or four years would pass 
over without her hearing Michael Hurst’s 
name mentioned. She used to wonder at 
such times whether he were dead or alive. 
She would sit for hours by the dying embers 
of her fire on a winter’s evening, trying to 
recall the scenes of her Ponth i trying to 
bring up living pictures of the faces she 
then known— Michael’s most “pee 
She thought it was possible, so long been 
the lapse of years, that she might now pass 
by him-in the street unknowing and un- 
known. His outward form she might not 
recognize, but himself she should feel in the 
thrill of her whole being. He could not pass 
her unawares. 

What little she did hear about him all tes- 
tified a downward tendency. He drank, — 
not at stated times when there was no other 
work to be done, but continually, whether it 
was seed-time or harvest. His children were 
ill at one time; then one died, while the 
others recovered, but were poor sickly things. 
No one dared to give Susan any direct intelli- 
gence of her former lover ; many avoided all 
mention of his name in mee prenees but a 
few spoke out either in indifference to, or ig- 
norance of, those by-gone days. Susan heard 
every word, iy isper, every sound that 
related to him. But her eye never changed, 
nor did a muscle of her face move. 

Late one November night she sat over her 
fire ; not a human bein ides herself in the 
house; none but she Sad ever slept there 
since Willie’s death. The farm-laborers had 
foddered the cattle and gone home hours 
before. There were crickets chirping all 
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round the warm hearth-stones, there was the 
clock ticking with the peculiar beat Susan 
had known ever since childhood, and which 
then and ever since she had oddly associated 
with the idea of a mother and child talking 
together, one loud tick, and quick —a feeble 
pe one following. 
e 


day had been keen, and piercingly 

cold. The whole lift of heaven seemed a 
dome of iron. Black and frost-bound was 
the earth under the cruel east wind. Now 
the wind had dro , and as the darkness 
had gathered in, the weather-wise old labor- 
ers prophesied snow. The sounds in the air 
arose again, as Susan sate still and silent. 
They were of a different character to what 
they had been during the prevalence of the 
east wind. Then they had been shrill and 
piping; now they were like low distant 
ee 3 not unmusical, but strangely 
tening. Susan went to the window, and 
drew aside the little curtain. The whole 
worfd was white, the air was blinded with 
the swift and heavy downfall of snow. At 
ne it came down straight, but Susan 
ew those distant sounds in the hollows and 
gullies of the hills portended a driving wind 
and a more cruel storm. She thought of her 
sheep, were they all folded? the new-born 
ealf, was it bedded well? Before the drifts 
were formed too deep for her to pass in and 
out—and 1 An morning she judged that 
they would be six or seven feet deep—she 
would go out and see after the comfort of her 
beasts. She took a lantern, and tied a shawl 
over her head, and went out into the open 
air. She cared tenderly for all her animals, 
and was returning, when, borne on the blast 
as if some spirit-cry — for it seemed to come 
rather down from the skies than from any 
creature standing on the earth’s level —she 
heard a voice of agony; she could not dis- 
inguish words; it seemed rather as if some 
bird of prey was being caught in the whirl 
of the icy wind, and torn at tortured by ita 
violence. Again! up high above! Susan put 
down her lantern, and shouted loud in re- 
turn; it was an instinct, for if the creature 
were not human, which she had doubted but 
a oe before, von | could her re- 
ndin: do? And her cry was seized on 
by the , ae wind, ead! teins farther 
away in the opposite direction to that from 
which that eall of agony had proceeded. 
Again she listened; no sound: then in it 
rang through space ; and this time she was 
sure it was human. She turned into the 
house, and heaped turf and wood on the fire, 
which, careless of her own sensations, she 
had allowed to fade and almost die out. 
She put a new candle in her lantern; she 
ao her shawl for a maud, and leaving 
the door on latch, she sallied out. Just at 


the moment when her ear first encountered 
the weird noises of the storm, on issuing forth 
into the open air, she thought she heard the 
words; *Q God, O help!” They were a 
guide to her, if words they were, for they 
came straight from a rock not a quarter of a 
mile from Yew Nook, but only to be reached, 
on account of its precipitous character, by a 
roundabout path. Thither she steered, de- 
fying wind and snow ; guided by here a thorn- 
tree, there an old dod oak, which had 
not quite lost their identity under the whelm- 
ing mask of snow. Now and then she 
stopped to listen ; but never a word or sound 
heard she, till right from where the copse- 
wood grew thick and tangled at the base of 
the rock, round which she was winding, she 
heard a on to the eset tt og snow 
in a nce, almost a plain of snow, looked 
on ie the little cohen than she stood 
—she plunged, breaking down the bush, 
stumbling, bruising herself, fighting her way ; 
her lantern held between her , and she 
herself using head as well as hands to butt 
away a passage, at whatever cost of bodily 
injury. As she climbed or staggered, owin 

to the unevenness of the snow-covered ground, 
where the briars and weeds of years were 
tangled and matted ther, her foot felt 
something strangely soft and yielding. She 
lowered her lantern ; there lay a man, prone 
on his face, nearly covered by the fast-fallin 

flakes; he must have fallen from the roc 

above, as, not knowing of the circuitous path, 
he had tried to descend its steep, slippery 
face. Who could tell? it was no time for 
thinking. Susan lifted him up with her 


—— he gave no help— no sign of 
life but or all that he mig & he alive : he 
was still warm; she tied her maud round 
him ; she fastened the lantern to her apron- 
string ; she held him tight: haif-dragging, 
half-carrying — what did a few bruises signi- 
fy to him, compared to dear life, to precious 
life? She got him through the brake, and 
down the path. There for an instant she 
stopped to take breath ; but,as if stung by 
the Furies, she pushed on again with almost 
superhuman strength. Clasping him round 
the waist and leaning his dead weight against 
the lintel of the door, she tried to undo the 
latch; but now, just at this moment, a 
trembling faintness came over her, and a 
fearful took possession of her — that 
here, on the very threshold of her home, she 
might be found dead, and buried under the 
snow, when the farm-servants came in the 
morning. This terror stirred her up to one 
more effort. She and her companion were in 
the warmth of the quiet haven of that kitchen ; 
she laid him on the settle, and sank on the 
floor by his side. How long she remained in 





swoon she could not tell ; not very long, she 
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glowing when she came to herself. 
lighted the candle, and bent over her late 
burden to ascertain if indeed he were dead. 


She stood long gazing. The man Tee fimy 


judged by the fire, which was still red and 
enly gi 
She 


There could be no doubt about it. 
eyes glared at her, unshut. But Susan was 
not one to be affrighted by the stony ct 
of death. It was not that; it was the bit- 
ter, woeful recognition of Michael Hurst. 
She was convinced he was dead; but after 
a while she refused to believe in her convic- 
tion. Shestripped off his wet ou ents 
with trembling, hurried hands. She brought 
a blanket down from her own bed; she 
made up the fire. She swathed him up in 
fresh, warm wrappings, and laid him on the 
flags before the fire, sitting herself at his 
head, and holding it in her lap, while she 
tenderly wiped his loose, wet hair, curly still, 
although its-color had changed from nut- 
brown to iron gray since she had seen it last 
From time to time she bent over the face 
afresh, sick, and fain to believe that the 
flicker of the fire-light was some slight con- 
vulsive motion. But the dim, staring eyes 
struck chill to her heart. At last she ceased 
ond per b pew: but she = — the 
softly, as if caressing it. e thought 
over all the possibilities and chances in the 
mingled yarn of their lives that might, by so 
slight a turn, have ended far otherwise. If 
her mother’s cold had been early tended so 
that the nsibility as to her brother’s 
weal or woe had not fallen upon her ; if the 
fever had not taken such rough, cruel hold 
on Will; nay, if Mrs. Gale, that hard, 
worldly sister, had not accompanied him on 
his last visit to Yew Nook, — his very last 
before — fatal stormy ni; i if she had 
heard his cry — utte those pale, 
dead lips with sack wild, despai i om 
not yet three hours ago! 0, if she but 
heard it sooner, he might have been saved 
before that blind, false step had precipitated 
him down the rock! In going over this 
weary chain of unrealized possibilities, Su- 
san learnt the force of Peggy’s words. Life 
was short, looking back upon it. It seemed 
but yesterday since all the love of her being 
had been poured out, and run to waste. 
The intervening years—the long monoto- 
nous years that had turned her into an old 
woman before her time—were but as a 


The laborers coming in the dawn of the 
winter’s day were surprised to see the fire- 
light through the low kitchen-window. They 
knocked, and hearing a moaning answer, 
they entered, fearing that something had be- 

en their mistress. For all explanation 
they got these words : 

‘*It is Michael Hurst. He was belated, 
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and fell down the Raven’s Crag. Where 
does Eleanor, his wife, live?’’ 

How Michael Hurst got to Yew Nook no 
one but Susan ever knew. They thought he 
had himself there with some sore, 
internal bruise sapping away his minuted 
life. They could not have believed the sa- 

rhuman exertion which had first sought 


im out, and then him hither. 
— Susan knew of that. 
She gave him into the ch of her ser- 


vants, and went out and saddled her horse. 
Where the wind had drifted the snow on one 
side, and the road was clear and bare, she 
rode, and rode fast ; where the soft, deceitful 
heaps were massed up, she dismounted and 
led her steed, plunging in deep, with fierce 
energy, the pain at her heart urging her on- 
wards with a sharp, digging spur. 

The gray, solemn winter’s noon was more 
nightlife than the depth of summer’s night ; 
dim purple brooded the low skies over the 
white earth, as Susan rode up to what had 
been Michael Hurst’s abode, while living. It 
was a small farm-house, carelessly kept out- 
side, slatternly tended within. The pretty 
Nelly Hebthwaite was pretty still; her deli- 
cate face had never sul from any long- 
enduring feeling. If anything, its expression 
was that of plaintive sorrow ; but the soft, 
light hair had scarcely a tinge of gray, the 
wood-rose tint of complexion yet remained, 
if not so brilliant as in youth; the straight 
nose, the small mouth were untouched by~ 
time. Susan felt the contrast even at that 
moment. She knew that her own skin was 
weather-beaten, furrowed, brown, — that her 
teeth were gone, and her hair gray and rag- 
od And yet she was not two years older 

Nelly, —she had not been in youth, . 
when she took account of these things. Nelly 
stood wondering at the ough horse- - 
woman, who stood and ted at the door, 
holding her horse’s bridle, and refusing to. 
enter. 

‘< Where is Michael Hurst? ’’ asked Susan, 
at last. 

‘“‘ Well, I can’t rightly say. He should 
have been at home last night, but he was off 
seeing after a public-house to be let at Ulver- 
stone, for our does not answer, and we 
were thinking 4 

‘* He did not come home last night? ’’ said 
Susan, cutting short. the iitory, a half- 
affirming, uestioni way of letting 
in a ray of the awful light “before she let it 
full in, in its consuming wrath. 

‘‘No! hel be stopping somewhere out 
Ulverstone ways. I’m sure we’ve need of 
him at home, for I ’ve no one but lile Tommy 
to help me tend the beasts. Things have 
not gone well with us, and we don’t Keep a. 
servant now. But you ’re trembling all over,. 

i 
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ma’am. You’d better come in, and take 
something warm, while your horse rests. 
That ’s the stable-door, to your left.’’ 
Susan took her horse there; loosened his 
girths, and rubbed him down with a wisp of 


straw. Then she looked about her for hay ; | self, 


but the place was bare of food, and smelt 
damp and unused. She went to the house, 
thankful for the respite, and got some clap- 
bread, which she mashed up ina pail-full of 
lukewarm water. Every moment was a res- 
pite, and yet every moment made her dread 
the more the task that lay before her. It 
would be longer 
She took the saddle off, and hung about her 
horse, which seemed somehow more like a 
friend than anything else in the world. She 
laid her cheek against its neck, and rested 
there, before returning to the house for the 
last time 


Eleanor had brought down one of her own 
, which hung on a chair against the 
agen had made her unknown visitor a cup 
of hot tea. Susan could hardly bear all these 
little attentions ; they choked her, and yet 
she was so wet, 80 weak witlr fatigue and ex- 
citement, that she could neither resist by word 
or by action. Two children stood awkward- 
y about, puzzled at the scene, and even 
eanor began to wish for some explanation 
of who her visitor was. 
“You ’ve may-be heard him speak of me? 
I’m called Susan Dixon.’’ 
Nelly colored, and avoided meeting Susan’s 


mn I’ve heard other folk speak of you. He 
never named your name.”’ 

This respect of silence came like balm to 
Susan ; balm not felt or heeded at the time it 
was applied, but very grateful in its effects 
for all that. 

«He is at my house,” continued Susan, 
- determined not to stop or quaver in the opera- 
tion — the pain which must be inflicted. 

‘“‘At your house? Yew Nook?” ques- 
‘tioned Eleanor, surprised. ‘‘ How came he 
there? ’’? — half-jealously. ‘‘ Did he take shel- 
ter from the coming storm? Tell me, — there 
is something — tell me, woman ! ”” 
pe He took no shelter. Would to God he 

>? ; 

“<0! would to God! would to God!” 
shrieked out Eleanor, learning all from the 
woeful im of those dreary eyes. Her 
cries thrilled through the house; the chil- 


than she thought at first. | 


“‘ Daddy! Daddy!” pierced into Susan’s very 
marrow. But she remained as still and tear- 
less as the great round face upon the clock. 
At last, in a lull of crying she said, —not 
exactly questioning, but as if partly to her- 


‘¢ You loved him, then? ’’ 

‘Love him! he was my husband! He 
was the father of three bairns that lie 
dead in Grasmere Church I wish you *d 


go, Susan Dixon, and let me weep without 
your watching me! I wish youd never 
come near the place.’’ 

‘* Alas! alas! it would not have brought 
‘him to life. I would have laid down my own 
to save his. My life has been so sad ! 
No one would have cared if I died. 
Alas! .alas!”’ 

The tone in which she said this was so 
utterly mournful and despairing that it awed 
Nelly into quiet fora time.’ But by-and-b 
she said, ‘* I would not turn a dog out to do it 
harm; but the night is clear, and Tommy 
shall guide you to the Red Cow. But, 0! 
I want to be alone. If you ‘ll come back to- 
morrow, I’ll be better, and I ’ll hear all, and 
thank you for every kindness you have shown 
him,—and I do believe you ’ve showed him 
kindness, — though I don’t know why.” 

Susan moved heavily and strangely. 

She said something — her words came thick 
and unintelligible. She had had a —- 
stroke since she had last spoken. She could 
not go, even if she would. Nor did Eleanor, 
when she became aware of the state of the 
case, wish her to leave. She had her laid on 
her own bed, and, weeping silently all the 
while for her lost husband, she nursed Susan 
like a rar She did not ys what her 

est’s wor ition might be; and she 
might never sry But she sold many a 
little trifle to purchase such small comforts 
as Susan might need. Susan, lying still and 
motionless, learnt much. It was not a severe 
stroke; it might be the forerunner of others 

t to come, but at some distance of time. 

+ for the t she recovered; and re- 
gained much of her former health. On her 
sick-bed she matured her plans. When she re- 
turned to Yew Nook, she took Michael Hurst’s 
widow and children with her to live there, 
and fill up the haunted hearth with living 
forms that should banish the ghosts. 

And so it fell out that the latter days of 
Susan Dixon’s life were better than the 
former. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE. 


Tue Washington Union some time since 
contained a hitherto unpublished letter from 
this distinguished man (we regret that it is 
without date), addressed to his half-brother, 
the Hon. Henry St. George Tucker, on the 
death of his eldest son, a youth of singular 
promise. It was found among the private 

pers of the latter, by his son, Judge John 
Rendolph Tucker, of Virginia ; and has, by 
consent of his family, been given to the pub- 
lic. Weare sure that we shall gratify our 
readers with the following extracts.— Banner 
of the Cross. 


“ Did ¥ es ever read Bishop Butler’s Anal- 
ogy? If not, [ will sendit to you. Have 
you read tae Book? What I say upon this 
subject I not only believe, but I know to be 
true— that the Bible, studied with an hum- 
ble and contrite heart, never yet failed to do 
its work, even with those who from idiosyn- 
cracy or disordered minds have conceived 
that they were cut off from its promises of a 
life to come. 

«*¢ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened un- 
to you.’ This was my “ones and stay 
during juue of misery and darkness; and 
just as 1 had almost begun to despair, after 
more than ten years of penitence and prayer, 
it pleased God to enable me to see the truth, 
to which until then my eyes had been sealed. 
To this vouchsafement I have made the most 
ungrateful returns. But I would not give up 
my slender portion of the price paid for our 
redemption— yes, my brother, our redem 
tion — the ransom of sinners — of all who do 
not hug their chains, and refuse to come out 
from the house of bondage :—TI say that I 
would not exchange my little portion in the 
Son of David for the power and glory of the 
Parthian or Roman empires, as described by 
Milton in the temptation of our Lord and 
Saviour ; — not for all with which the Enemy 
tempted the Saviour of man. 

This is the secret of the change of my 
spirits, which all who know me must have ob- 
served within a few years past. After years 
- ge in humble and contrite entreaty that 

e tremendous sacrifice on Mount Calvary 
might not have been made in vain for me — 
the chiefest of sinners— it pleased God to 
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k His into my heart — that e 
of God which passeth il wabetiaiinn 
them that know it not, and even to them that 
do. And although I have. now, as then, to 
reproach myself with time misspent, and fac- 
ulties misemployed ; although my condition 
has on more than one occasion resembled that 
of him who, having one evil spirit cast out, 
was taken possession of by seven other spirits 
more wicked than the first, and the first also ; 
yet I trust that they, too, " the power and 
mercy of God, may be, if they are not, van- 
quished.”’ 

*¢ The existence of atheism has been denied ; 
but I was an honest one. Hume began and 
Hobbes finished me. I read Spinoza and all 
the tribe. Surely I fell by no ignoble hand. 
And the very man (——) who gave me 
Hume’s ‘ Essays upon Human, Nature’ to 
read, administered ‘ Beattie upon Truth’ as 
the antidote! Venice treacle against arsenic 
and the essential oil of bitter almonds —a 
bread and milk poultice for the bite of the 
cobra capello ! 

‘‘Had I remained a successful political 
leader, I might never have been a Christian. 
But it pleased God that my pride should be 
mortified ; that by death and desertion 1 
should lose my friends; that * * * *. The 
death of Tudor finished my humiliation. I 
had tried all things but the refuge to Christ ; 
and to that, with parental stripes, was I 
driven.” 

*¢ Throw Revelation aside, and I can drive 
any man by irresistible induction to atheism. 
cm Marshall could not resist me. WhenI 
say any man, I mean a man capable of logi- 
al and consequential reasoning. Deism is 
the refuge of those that startle at atheism, 
and can’t believe Revelation ; and, my —— 
(may God have forgiven us both!) and my- 
self used, with Diderot & Co., to laugh at the 
deistical bigots who must have milk, not be- 
ing able to digest meat.’ 

*¢ But enough — and more than enough — 
I can scarcely guide my pen. I will, how- 
ever, add that no lukewarm seeker ever be- 
came a real Christian ; for ‘ from the days of 
John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force ;’ —a text which I read five 
hundred times before I had the slightest con- 
ception of its true application.”’ 





A Query ror Natoraists. — Calling a few 
days ago upon a lady in this place, on expressing 
my admiration of a beautiful parrot in a on 
her drawing-room table, she told me that the 
bird (a female) evinced an unconquerable hostil- 
ity to its sex in the human species. ‘* Would 
you believe it,” said my fair friend, ‘‘ that it can 
at once distinguish between a girl and a boy 
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when both are dressed alike?’’ Yet such is the 
fact : on pretending to put her finger into the 
cage, the bird darted fiercely at it ; but on my 
really doing so, it stretched out its wings and its 
neck to be fondled, and uttered a low cooing like 
that ofa dove. Iwish to know if this antipath 
in the female parrot is general, and, if so, if it 
has been noticed by naturalists. — V. and Q 
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‘*My pear Porrtes—If not better en- 
gaged, come and tiff with me at three Pp. mM. on 
Friday, to meet Nicholas and MacErin. — 
Yours ever, Cuartes Tuorney.’’ — This is a 
true copy of a note I received on Wednesday, 
the 4th July, from the doctor of our regiment. 
‘* Better engaged,” indeed! Of course not — 
how could I be so? Are we not stationed at 
the vile cantonment of Mangrolee, on the 
Jumna? Is it not a fact that at this place — 
where, by the last relief, the regiment of light 
cavalry to which I belong has been sent for 
its sins to languish out three dreary years in 
the society of a native troop of horse-artillery, 
three civilians, and a married chaplain — there 
is no gayety, there are no balls, no dinner-par- 
ties, no theatricals, no races, no cricket-match- 
es—no nothing to beguile the tedium of a 
long Indian day, or to cheer even a few hours 
of the weary six months’ imprisonment in 
one’s own house during the hot winds and 
rains? Do not the old officers of the regiment 
shut themselves up with their “‘ babes and 
spouses,”’ and defy or repulse the approaches 
of the most cordial politeness, in its attempt 
to draw them out of the dens where they are 
estivating in sulks and gloom; while the 
youngsters, who as yet have no higher de- 
lights than the mess-room and the billiard- 
table, have each taken the motto of Sardana- 
palus for their own, and say: ‘‘ Eat, drink, 
and play ; the rest’s not worth a fillip! ”’ 

Have I not exhausted all my “ mental re- 
sources,’’ as they are grandiloquently called ? 
Have I not read twice over all the books my 
own library and the regiment book-club con- 
tain? Have I not tired of studying veterin- 
ary surgery, as a change and a relief; and 
given in at page 75 of the first volume of Per- 
civall’s Hippopathology, at the awful para- 
graph commencing “Interstitial Deposi- 
tion?’’? Have I not read Persian, Hindu, 
Oordoo, and sickened of each, in consequence 
of their offering no relaxation for the mind, 
after eight hours’ poring and pottering over 
their minute characters and childish stories? 
Worse than all, have I not utterly and igno- 
miniously broken down in the construction of 
the play I outlined while riding round the 
parade-ground one evening, and even failed to 
make anything of the ‘‘ mystery ” it resolved 


Under these circumstances — in this wretch- 
ed, dull, dreary Mangrowlee — how isit prob- 
able, my dear Thorney, that I could be “‘ bet- 
ter engaged,” or, indeed, engaged at all? 


Thorney’s invite with rapture and gratitude 
(I don’t put these words in the note though) ; 
and on Friday, at half-past two Pp. m. precise- 
ly, I pick up my friend Nicholas—who is 
station-staff at Mangrowlee, and acting-adju- 
tant to the regiment besides — and whisk him 
off in my palkee-garry, drawn by two Burmah 
ponies, to Thorney’s hospitable mansion, over- 
hanging the river. Like all Indian bunga- 
lows, it has three large rooms only, one open- 
ing into the other: first, the drawing-room, a 
light, cheerful bow-room, with a wide and 
lofty veranda outside ; then the dining-room 
in the centre, dark but cool ; and on the other 
side, the bedroom, the doorways of which are 
filled in with thick heavy purdahs. 

When we have finished looking at the pic- 
tures on the walls of the drawing-room — the 
best being a very fine engraving from Paul 
Delaroche’s portrait of Napoleon I. in a neat 
white and gilt frame — we go out through the 
open doors (for it rained heavily last night, 
and the air is balmy and cool to-day in con- 
sequence) into the broad veranda, where, 
chained to three long low wooden bedsteads, 
are half a dozen of our host’s canine favorites. 
Villainously ill-favored, to be pets, they are 
too! ‘There is, first, Spot, the smooth Eng- 
lish terrier, the best-tempered and gentlest- 
looking of the whole lot. Beyond her, there 
are Wasp, the bull-terrier, who is tearing and 
rending and howling in his anxiety to get at 
our legs, and Ranger, not by any means a 
gentlemanly liver-and-white setter, as you 
might fancy from his name, but a marvellous- 
ly bandy-legged bull-pup, with enormous 
breadth of chest and a scrogged-up nose and 
upper-lip, which suggest the idea of artificial 
means having been called in to the aid of na- 
ture. No dog could ever have been born so 
ugly! On inquiry, it appears that this hid- 
eous Caliban of brutes inherited his name by 
the accident of having succeeded to the vacant 
place in the kennel, on the death of a favorite 
spaniel without heir. But the dog that takes 
my fancy most, and exercises a peculiar fasci- 
nation over me, is a thorough-bred bull — ah! 
well, if you ‘ll allow me, I ’ll call her mother 
of dogs — who answers to the name of Venom. 





itself into in my dreams that night? 


While all the rest are growling and gnashing 


So, of course, I write off a reply, accepting, 
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their teeth, and darting to the utmost limits 
of their chains, to try if by any good-fortune 
they may succeed in tasting one mouthful of 
the intruders, she sits still on her haunches, 
and never moves ; she does not even wag her 
tail when Thorney speaks to her; but her 
head — a little stretched out — is fixed, and she 
pins us with her unwinking eyes! She knows 
that she is chained, and that it is ineffectual 
kicking against the pricks. But I feel, andI 
am sure Nicholas beside me feels, that if, by 
any invisible power, the chain which holds 
were silently reduced to powder, she would 
know it instinctively the very instant it was 
done, and the next would see her flying at 
our throats. 

While we are looking at the dogs, and 
thinking of these things, MacErin, the fourth 
of our party, drives up to the door, and joins 
us in the veranda. He is a fine, tall, hand- 
some young fellow, of six feet and half an inch 
or more ; but as, when he joined the regiment 
six years ago, he was only five feet nothing 
or thereabouts (he shot up to his present 
altitude, not in one night, like the bean-stalk 
of our childhood, but in the course of an attack 
of low wasting fever, which brought him to 
the brink of the grave, and sent him on sick- 
certificate to England), he acquired the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Little Mac,”’ which, in spite of its 
present unfitness, he is still called by every 
one in the regiment, from the senior captain 
down to Algernon Marmaduke Plantagenet 
Scabbard de Scabbard, the junior cornet (dis- 
tantly connected, as he tells us, with the reign- 
ing family), who has himself to get on an ele- 
vation when he wishes to draw his sword. 

While Little Mac is declaring that he would 
prefer being cast into a den of lions, to being 
thrown in among these rampaging roaring pets 
of Thorney’s, because the torture of the pain 
of death would be shorter, tiffin is announced. 

We take our places at the small oval table, 
in the dark cool dining-room ; and there being 
no soup, the covers are at once removed. 
The usual delicacies of the season are before 
us — hermetically sealed salmon, roast-fowl, 
cutlets and Irish stew, with potatoes in the 
centre, and curry and rice at the angles ; for 
many people in India dine in the middle of 
the day, although the meal is called tiffin, and 
have tea and coffee only in the evening. For 
fluids, we have iced Madeira and Allsopp’s 
Pale Ale, ‘‘ with the chill off’’—really, and 
not according to any slang interpretation of 
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the phrase. It does not do to make the beer 
too cold ; over-iced beer is ‘‘ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable.” We are all hungry, so conversa- 
tion languishes while the viands disappear. 
Pudding, cheese, and Vanilla ice, with a dash 
of cherry-brandy over it, follow. Then the 
cloth is removed, and cheroots and a light are 
placed on the table; while a shitmutgar 
arranges on 4 tray, at Thorney’s right hand, 
the materials for making a good cup of coffee. 

The river flows, as I have said, close under 
the house ; that is to say, you could “‘ hench,”’ 
as Scotch boys say, a stone into it from the 
veranda. ‘Through the open doors I can see 
its gleam and glitter, and the small grass-huts 
of some miserable dwellers on an island not a 
rifle-shot off. Lazily puffing the smoke out 
of my mouth, I lie back in my chair, and 
placidly watch the eternal tranquil flow of 
the noiseless stream. What a divine feeling 
of happy indolence there is in watching a 
silent river flow — flow — flowing on, ‘‘ for 
ever and for ever! ’’ as Tennyson says. If I 
had my will, I would always live on the banks 
of one; not a brawling, noisy, impertinent, 
gabbling mountain-torrent, but a deep, sullen 
river, in whose very silence there is a sense 
of power. 

In the last cantonment at which the regi- 
ment was stationed, I had a house on the 
banks of the Ganges. I was very ill then for 
a long time, and for days and days I have lain 
on a couch placed in a sort of bower — what 
the Portuguese call a mirante — overhanging 
it; so that now, when I see such a river, I 
always recall Longfellow’s Lines to the River 
Charles, which I then learned to appreciate ; 
especially the verse : 

“ Oft, in sadness and in illness, ” 
I have watched thy current glide, 

Till the beauty of its stillness 

Overflowed me like a tide.”’ 

My thoughts have wandered away from the 
society I am in; but I am awakened from my 
day-dream by hearing Nicholas ask Thorney if 
he has a rifle ; “‘ for it is a sweet spot for rifle- 
practice, this,” as he truly says. But Thor- 
ney has noge — only two smooth-bores ; and 
smooth-bore shooting is so uncertain, that 
there is not much satisfaction init. But the 
mention of fire-arms directs the conversation 
into a sporting channel, and I am fast falling 
again into dreamy reminiscences of the past, 
when I am attracted by seeing a native, with 
a bundle on his head, wading into the stream. 
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‘* Hallo! Thorney,” I say ; ‘‘ this surely, 
under the house, can’t be the main branch, 
for there ’s a fellow trying to ford it.” 

** No, it isn’t,”’ says Thorney , “‘ the main 
stream is beyond the island; but it is very 
deep in parts here.”’ I still regard my wad- 
ing friend with lazy interest; on he goes, 
looking straight before him, with one hand 
steadying his bundle, and with the other 
steadying himself with the help of a long pole. 
He sways his body from right to left as he 
takes long strides through the water: now it 
is up to his waist; now up to his arm- 
pits; now it has reached his neck. ‘“‘ He ‘ll 
have to turn back,’ I exclaim ; ‘“‘ the river 
must have risen since he come over to the 
main land.’’ (I have known the Ganges rise 
as much as fourteen feet in one night.) No; 
he’s all right! One step more, and I see his 
shoulders reappear; and in a few minutes 
more, he is shaking himself dry like a dog in 
front of the grass-huts before alluded to. 

**T wonder he’s not afraid of alligators. 
Are there none of the blunt-nosed fellows 
here? ’’ I ask Thorney. 

**No; I fancy they only have the ‘ ghur- 
eeal’ as high as this. The other abounds 
below.” 

T have given the conversation another twist ; 
and now every one tells a story of the ferocity 
of Indian alligators, till one’s blood runs cold. 
One I recollect. A friend of Thorney’s was 
once watching a grass-cutter crossing a nullah, 
just as the man I have mentioned was doing. 
Suddenly he threw up his arms above his 
head, and gave utterance to one long piercing 
shriek; he had been seized by a crocodile, 
For a few seconds, he was seen, waist-deep, 
sailing swiftly and smoothly up against the 
current, like the ship of the Ancient Mariner, 


** Moved onward from beneath ;”’ 


and then, still screaming, slowly and gradu- 
ally subsiding below the surface, which veiled 
the rest of the tragedy. 

** Come out into the veranda,” says Thor- 
ney, ‘‘after that horrible tale; the sun is 
going down, and it is cooler there.” 

Chairs and teapoys are placed outside, and 
we moisten our clay after the hot and heating 
coffee with iced brandy and water. As for 
me, I light a fresh cheroot, tilt my chair on 
its hind-legs, and fix my feet on one of the 


stuccoed pillars about on a level with my eyes 


river, and one of Colvin, Cowie & Co.’s best 
Manillas in my mouth, it is not unpleasant ; 
and for one moment a gleam of sunshine rests 
on this Mangrowlee, which I hate so bitterly. 

Suddenly, however, we hear a terrific row 
in the compound — shouts, screams and curses. 
‘** What’s that?” cries little Mac eagerly, all 
intent on some diversion or excitement. 

**Q, nothing,”’ says the most phlegmatic 
of the party— myself; ‘only a horse got 
loose, I suppose ;” for I feel as if only an 
earthquake should move me now. But it’s 
more than a loose horse. We are inundated 
in a moment by a flood of affrighted servants 
— staring, horror-stricken, and O, so voluble ! 
It is of no use asking them to speak one at a 
time, or quietly, or slowly. But in the midst 
of their uproar and gabble, we all start from 
our chairs, for we have heard enough. They 
talk of murder. By degrees, and from half- 
a-dozen sources, we soon gain the whole truth : 
it is the common domestic tragedy of India. 
Thorney’s bheestie, jealous of his wife, with 
reason or without reason, has cut her into 
pieces with his tulwar, and is now running a 
muck among the servants’ houses. Another 
man comes in to tell us that the assassin has 
cut down Thorney’s khitmutgar, who tried to 
stop him, and is now bolting across the com- 
pound, to get down to the river. 

In a moment we are all scattered: Thor- 
ney goes to see the woman and the khitmut- 
gar; Nicholas gallops off like a madman for 
the magistrate and the police, or for a guard 
of soldiers ; while Little Mac and I, hastily 
snatching at anything in the shape of a stick 
or bludgeon, rush off in pursuit of the mur- 
derer. As usual in such cases, he had pre- 
pared himself for the perpetration of the deed 
by taking drugs beforehand—opium, or, 
more probably, the dried leaves of hemp —and 
either from that cause, or from the generally 
confused state of mind he was in, he had 
made a dash to the wrong end of the com- 
pound. When he tried to effect his escape, 
there was a high mud-wall between him and 
the banks of the river. If he had had time, 
he could have climbed over it easily ; but his 
pursuers were close behind, and he saw at 
once that they would catch him at a disad- 
vantage if he turned his back and attempted 
to get over it in front of them. When we 
reached the spot, he was standing at bay, not 
close to the wall, yet not very far from it ; 
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ment, and all of the neighboring establish- 
ments, were in a semicircle round him. Many 
of them were armed with sticks ; but although 
they could undoubtedly have seized him by 
making a simultaneous rush upon him, still 
one or more would certainly have paid the 
penalty of the daring act, for the fellow was 
evidently determined to sell his life dearly. 
When we saw the aspect of affairs, and 
thought of the khitmutgar whom he had al- 
ready wounded, neither Little Mac nor I could 
well blame them. 

The natives of Hindostan invariably look up 
to Europeans of every rank for guidance and 
direction in all difficult circumstances ; so, on 
our approach, way was instantly made for us 
to a front place, and every one seemed to con- 
sider that the crisis was at hand. As the 
elder, and as knowing more of the natives and 
the native language than Little Mac, I natur- 
aliy took the lead, either for fighting or nego- 
tiation. The last I tried first. 

“You scoundrel!’ I began; ‘‘ what is 
this you ’ve been about? You ’ve murdered 
your wife ; what are you going to do now?” 
I kept my'‘eyes fixed on him as I spoke, and 
held myself ready for a spring upon him, or 
for self-defence, in case he should attack me, 
for I saw by his bloodshot eyes, tangled hair, 
and excited manner, the state of intoxication 
he was in ; and I knew he was equal to any- 
thing —even to that greatest daring of all, 
the assaulting a European officer. His tulwar 
was in his hand, still dripping blood. 

“What is to be done? It was her fate. 
She was faithless, and I have revenged myself. 
Let me go.” 

** No, no, my fine fellow ; you don’t go yet 
awhile. Mao,’’ I continued in English, with 
my eyes still fixed on the murderer’s, and in 
@ mere casual way, as if it was a thing of no 
importance I was communicating — ‘‘ Mac, get 
behind him if you can, and try whether you can 
dash in upon him and take him by surprise.” 

It won’t do! Whether Mac moves off too 
hastily or not, I don’t know, for I dare not 
look round ; but I see that ‘‘ my fine fellow” 
is better up to flank-movements than Liprandi, 
and is not to be caught in that way. He 
turns round, half-facing us both, but with his 
eyes, one of them at least, still on me, and 
says slowly and deliberately : ‘‘ Sahib,’’ for he 
still speaks quite respectfully to us, though 


sullenly — ‘ Sahib, if you attempt to get be- | agai 


hind me, I'll cut you down.” 
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Mac stops short, and we remain in our rel- 
ative positions for a second or two, thinking 
what is to be done. It is true we could both 
together make a rush, and one of us might 
escape without a wound, but it is not proba- 
ble; and our friends at home would not care 
to be told that the blue scar commencing at 
the roots of our hair, dividing our nose, and 
giving us a hare-lip, was received in attempt- 
ing to capture a felon. ‘‘ Que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette galére? ’’ they would say, and 
with reason ; so if the thing is to be done at 
all, it must be done cleverly. 

My thoughts revert to my school-days, and 
the book which, with the wit and caustic 
severity peculiar to that period of life, we used 
to call ‘Adams’ Roman JIniquities.”’ I recol- 
lect there was a class of gladiators called Reti- 
arii, who bore in their left hands a three- 
pointed lance, and in their right a net, which 
they cast over the heads of their adversaries. 
When they had entangled them in its folds, 
they jobbed them to death, as a fisherman 
does a large dogfish or a conger-eel. ‘“‘O 
why,’’ I think for one bitter moment, ‘“‘ was 
there not something practical mixed with my 
education at the Edinburgh Academy? Why 
—why in ‘ the Yards’ were we not exercised 
in the games of the Secutores and the Reti- 
arii under a proper Lanista? What an oppor- 
tunity this would have been for putting in 
practice the lessons of our youth!” Vain 
regret! I have no net, and if I had, I should 
more probably entangle myself than the truc- 
ulent bheestie. ‘ 

Suddenly an inspiration, like a flash of light, 
darts into my brain. Venom! how could I 
forget her? The dogs— only let them loose 
to distract the villain’s attention, and we can 
seize him in an instant. In the same way as 
before, with my eyes still fixed on my adver- 
sary’s, and as if it was another casual piece 
of information, I pass the word to Mac. He 
slips out of the crowd, and goes toward the 
house ; but not without my friend’s noticing 
his disappearance. I don’t think he has any 
idea of what he has gone for; but he knows 
that, whatever it is, it bodes him no good. It 
is ‘‘ miching mallecho ’’ —it means mischief, 
and he gets restless accordingly. I feared 
this ; and I see, or suspect I see, that he is 
preparing fora rush. That would never do, 
so I must gain time: I must parley with him 


n. 
‘Listen. Why don’t you give up your 
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sword, and surrender yourself to justice? You 
are only making matters worse by this con- 
duct. You have desperately wounded, per- 
haps killed, the doctor’s khitmutgar ; if you 
murder one or two more, do you think you 
can escape being hung? ”’ 

I have gained my point. He deigns to 
listen, and condescends to argue. If I could 
only get him into a discussion on the abstract 
principles of English jurisprudence, Mac might 
take twice as long as he is doing in bringing 
the dogs. What on earth detains him so 
long? 

‘* Sahib, I killed my wife because I had a 
right to do so. I did not intend to kill Kul- 
loo Khan, the khitmutgar, but he stopped me 
as I was makipg my escape. I want to get 
across the river, and I will kill any one wh 
opposes me. Let me pass.”’ ' 

As he said this, he came forward with his 
bloody tulwar raised above his shoulder, fero- 
cious and determined. I saw matters had 
come to an issue, and I was still at a loss 
what todo. (What can make Mac delay so 
long with the dogs?) The frightened servants 
had turned and fled when he advanced, and 
I was alone in his path with a thin stick in 
my hand, nothing more. If he got down to 
the river, he could swim across easily, and 
might elude us altogether, for there was not 
a boat within miles. If I threw myself on 
him, he was desperate, and I might not have 
the same luck as Roderick Dhu, who 


** Received, but recked not of a wound, 
And clasped his arms his foeman round.’ 


A tulwar, in a native’s hand, gives no unskil- 
ful barber’s cut ; it shears through bone and 
muscle, and it is not often that the patient 
needs a second blow; although, when a na- 
tive does begin hacking and hewing at an 
enemy, he never appears to know when to 
leave off. I have seen a body with thirty 
wounds upon it, inflicted by one arm and one 
sword. Taking all these things into consid- 
eration, I retreat slowly backwards before 
him. (Where are those dogs') He is press- 
ing forward ; and if assistance does not ar- 
rive quickly, he must succeed in escaping. 
Ah! hark! here they are. I hear Ranger’s 
snarl, Wasp’s bark, and Venom’s — no, Ven- 
om was mute, as I expected; but I hear Mac 
and Thorney cheering them on : ‘ Here, dogs, 
here ; hie to him!”?—and the approaching 


Venom, as it appears to me, is in doubt which 
is the criminal. I cannot take my eyes off 
the bheestie, but from a corner I can see her 
charging straight at me, and I wish to Heaven 
I were wearing something thicker round my 
neck than a ribbon-tie. But the murderer 
saves me! When he first heard the baying of 
the dogs, he stood irresolute ; now, when it is 
too late, he turns to fly. The instinct of the 
pack at once guides them on his traces, to- 
gether with the cheers of Thorney, who has 
joined me, and is standing at my side. He 
has not taken two steps, when Wasp has him 
by the calf, and Venom with one savage bound 
fixes her fangs in his flesh, above the waist. 
The upper part of his body being naked, she 
rends and tears at him, while he shrieks with 
agony. Reader, did you ever see Bell’s statue 
of Actzeon? If you have, you know the sit- 
uation. But he is desperate, as I ‘said, and 
with one blow he has cut Venom nearly in two. 
That momentary diversion, though, is sufficient 
forme. He has not time to raise his arm 
again for a second blow at Wasp or at me, 
when I have pinned him by the throat with 
my right hand, while my left grasps his sword- 
wrist like a vise. An easy back-trip, and he 
is thrown on the grass, mastered and bound, 
sooner than it takes to write it. Venom is 
lying gasping her life out on the sward, and 
Thorney bending over her alnfost in tears. 
If he had the power, he would hang the 
scoundrel for the slaughter of Venom alone, 
I believe. The police arrive, and the. mur- 
derer is led away in their custody. 

“I say, Mac, what made you take such a 
terrible long time in bringing the dogs? I 
thought you were never coming.”’ 

“Why, my dear fellow, I dared not have 
let them loose myself ; they would have torn 
me in pieces first, and perhaps you afterwards. 
I had to go in search of Thorney, whom I 
found sewing up his khitmutgar’s wounds.” 

** Is he all right, Thorney? ”’ 

**O yes, he'll do very well. He’s got an 
ugly cut; but he ’ll get over it, I think.” 

** And the woman?” 

** Dead ! — cut into fragments. She must 
have been killed, however, by the first blow, 
poor thing.” 

‘*T wonder whether she was guilty? ”’ 

‘Guilty or not guilty, no one will ever 
know now. He will, of course, say in his 
defence that she was, and perhaps bring evi- 





rush of the pack. For one sickening moment, 


dence to prove it; but it is so easy in India 














THORNEY’S TIFFIN-PARTY. 


to buy up half-a-dozen false witnesses, that I 
would not believe in her crime on the mere 
testimony of his perjured associates. Any- 
how, she was a woman, and is dead; so we 
may say of her, as of Hood’s‘ unfortunate : ’ 
‘Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly.’ 
Here, bearer, bring brandy and water for the 
gentlemen, and cheroots anda light. And 
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now, let us make ourselves comfortable again, 
for all that running about is warm work in 
July.” 

I light another cigar, but I do not lapse 
into another day-dream ; the realities of the 
past hour have dispelled all idle fancies. As 
it is getting dark, we all shake Thorney by 
the hand, wish him good-afternoon, and walk 
slowly homewards together, thoughtful and 
silent. 





AMOoNTILLADO. — This wine was first imported 
into England about the year 1811, and the supply 
was so small, that the entire quantity was only 
sufficient for the table of three consumers, who 
speedily became attached to it, and thenceforward 
drank no other sherry. One of these was His 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent; and 
another, an old friend of one who now ventures 
from a distant recollection to give an account of 
its origin. 

The wine-growers at Xeres de la Frontera had 
been obliged, in consequence of the increasing 
demand for sherry, to extend their vineyards up 
the sides of the mountains, beyond the natural 
soil of the sherry grape. ” The produce thus ob- 
tained was mixed with the fruit of the more genial 
soil below, and a very good sherry for common 
use was the result. : 

When the French devastated the neighborhood 
of Xeres in 1809, they destroyed many of the 
vineyards, and for a time put the winegrowers to 
great shifts. One house in particular was obliged 
to have recourse chicfly to the mountain gra 
for the support of its trade, and for the first time 
manufactured it without admixture into wine. 
Very few butts of this produce would stand, and 
by far the greater portion was treated with bran- 
dy to make it saleable. 

The small quantity that resisted the acetous 
fermentation turned out to be very different in 
flavor to the ordinary sherry wine, and it was 
sent over to this country under the name of 
Amontillado sherry, from the circumstance of the 
erape having been grown on the mountains. 

e genuine wine is very delicate, with a 
peculiar flavor, slightly aromatic rather than 
nutty; and answers admirably to the improved 
taste of the present age. — Wotes and Queries. 





ArtiFicaL TEETH. — A co mdent inquires 
what is the date of the introduction of artificial 
teeth into England or Europe? and refers to an 
advertisement of John Watts, ‘* Operator, who 
applies himself solely to that business,’’ in 1709. 

cannot answer your correspondent’s inquiry, 
but it suggested to my memory two passages in 
Ben Jonson’s' play of the Silent Woman, which 
first appeared in 1609, and which consequently 
carry back the evidence of the use of artificial 
teeth in England more 





date of Watts’ advertisement, as they refer to 
them in terms which imply their common use. 
The first passage referred to occurs in Act I. Sec. 
1, and the other in Act IV. Sc. 1. In the latter 
passage, Otter, speaking of his wife, says: 

“ A most vile face ! and yet she spends me forty pound a 


year in mercary and hog’s bones. All her teeth were 
made in the Black-Friars,” &c. 


— Notes and Queries. 





Ripines anp Cuarrines.—A singular cus- 
tom prevails in South Nottinghamshire and North 
Leicestershire. When a husband, forgetting his 
solemn vow to love, honor, and keep his wife, 
has had recourse to physical foyce and beaten her, 
the rustics get up what is called ‘‘a riding.”? A 
cart is drawn through the village, having in it 
two persons dressed so as to resemble the woman 
and her master. A dialogue, representing the 
quarrel, is carried on, and a supposed represent- 
ation of the beating is inflicted. This perform- 
ance is always specially enacted before the of- 


Pe! fender’s door. 


Another, and perhaps less objectionable, mode 
of shaming men out of a brutal and an unmanly 
practice, is to empty a sack of chaff at the of- 
fender’s door, —an intimation, I suppose, that 
thrashing has been ‘‘done within.’’ Perhaps 
this latter custom gave rise to the term ‘‘ chaf- 
fing.’? Thirty years ago both these customs were 
very common in this locality; but, either from an 
improved tone of morality, or from the compar- 
ative rarity of the offence that led to them, both 
ridings and chaffings are now of very rare occur- 
rence. — Votes and Queries. 





Warter-cure.— The following extract from an 
author who died about 1780 years ago, goes to 
prove that Hydropathy is not altogether a mod- 
ern invention : 

**On a sudden,’’ thus writes Pliny the nat- 
uralist, ‘*‘ Charmis of Marseilles invaded Rome ; 
and he not only arraigned her former physicians, 
but her baths also, persuading people to wash 
during the sharpest frosts of winter. He dipped 
his patients in the lakes. We have seen super- 
annuated consuls making a show of their shiver- 
ings. There is‘no doubt that, by this novelty of 
theirs, the physicians wished to bamboozle us 

” 


than a century beyond the | all. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE BEECH-TREE OF ALDERSHAW. 
Ir may be that the monks of old 
Were over-fond of land and gold, 


From dying sinners wrung ; 
And that the awful truths they taught, 


Which should have hallowed every thought, 


Dwelt only on the tongue. 
But better they than that base crew, 
Apostate, Infidel, and Jew, 
Which thirsted for their lives ; 
And better than the king who lent 
His sceptre to their foul intent, — 
The butcher of ‘his wives. 
And some there were right faithful found, 
Who ’mid the faithless world around 
Gave all to God they had : 
*Mid such was she who dwelt beside 
Fair Lichfield’s mere, her Saviour’s bride, 
The lady of St. Chad. 
The hungry courtiers longed to share 
The pleasant woods and meadows fair, 
Down sloping to the Trent ; 
Which, as a gift to Christ, her spouse, 
Gave the last daughter of a house 
Ennobled ere the Conqueror came, 
And foremost in the roll of fame, 
Alice of Bullivent. 
The upstart Lord of Beaudesert 
Would fain have been the Church’s heir, 
But Treebrook said him nay ;— 
Treebrook, who, though he stoutly cursed 
The spoilers, was himself the worst, 
A very wolf for prey. 
And such a ready tool was he 
For Harry’s lust and cruelty, 
That nought might ever hope to stand 
Between Lord Treebrook and the land, 
Balking his greedy maw, - 
Had not Sir Mark preferred a claim 
Which roused the despot’s latent shame — 
Sir Mark of Aldershaw. 
He told him how his sire, Gervase, 
To Bosworth’s bloody fight 
Led up the men of Cannock Chace, 
Quick marching through the night. 
He told him how that squadron round 
Lord Richmond formed a ring, 
Nor left him till the Earl was crowned 
A conqueror and a king. 
And now he urged no great request, 
Earl’s coronet or ducal crest ; 
He would be well content 
With some few fields which used to bound 
His Celtic father’s hunting-ground, 
In the broad vale of Trent. 
*Twas granted, and men blamed the Knight 
For that he showed a petty spite 
In robbing of her ancient right 
A dame whom he had wooed ; 
And more, when armed with Henry’ s law, 
He cited her to Aldershaw, 
There to give up the title-deeds 
Of her corn-lands and clover-meads : 
It was a summons rude ; 
But the meek lady bowed her head, 
And straightway on her journey sped, 
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Careless of earthly loss, 
If she might only bend her knee 
And tell her hallowed rosary 
Before her Saviour’s cross. 
Sir Mark was in his garden fair, 
Beside the sullen moat ; 
And Lady Alice joined him there, 
Deep blushing to her throat ; 
For underneath a tree they stood, 
It was a goodly beech, 
Wherein the Knight, in ‘loving mood, 
Had carved the name of each ; . 
But never since that happy day 
When first she owned the gentle sway 
Of all-pervading love, 
Had Mark and Lady Alice met, 
For he had gone a name to get, 
And she, ere his return, had set 
Her heart on things above ; 
But now they met, and for a space 
Each looked upon the other’s face, 
Recalling bygone days ; 
Then downwards sank their glistening eyes, 
Fearing the thoughts which might arise 
If longer they should gaze. 
To greet her strove the Knight in vain, 
For wildly reeled his teeming brain, 
But Lady Alice spake : 
Sir Mark, I came at your command 
To yield my manor-house and land, 
And I am glad, since it must be, 
That they have passed to one like thee, 
Who, haply for my sake, 
Will still be kind to Ruth and Hugh, 
To my old nurse, and Reuben too ; 
If not, my heart would break. ”’ 
A deadly struggle with a foe, 
When life depended on a blow, 
Sir Mark had ofttimes known ; 
But never such a strife as now 
Swelled the blue veins upon his brow, 
For he had crushed beneath his might 
Inferior souls, but now the fight 
He waged was with his own. 
The present faded from his brain, 
He lived but in the past again — 
It was the day, the happy day, 
When he was young, and loved, and gay, 
And in that old beech-tree 
He carved her name, with his entwined, 
And she was young and fair and kind: 
Now where and what was she? 
Beneath the beechen-tree again, 
But bound with such an awful chain, ‘ 
He might not set her free. 
The fiery burst of passion passed, 
And Aldershaw replied at last : 
Fair Alice, thou hast injured me 
In deeming I could injure thee, 
I care not for thy land. 
There was a time — yes—TI have bent 
Before the maid of Bullivent, 
But it was for her hand. n 
And that has passed. An empty dream, 
Or like a bubble on a stream, 
Which bursts and is no more. 
Yet, Lady, I have done for thee, 





More than I deemed might ever be ; 
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THE BEECH-TREE OF ALDERSHAW.—-A DREAM. 


Alice, ce bent my haughty knee 
Fierce ecg he e before. 
I bent it that I might resign 
Thy lands to thee, and. they are thine. 
But now in humble guise I sue, 
Lady of Bullivent, to you. 
I will not ask thee for thy heart, 
I know it chose the better part, 
When thou didst rend my own ; 
But let thy prayers ascend for me, 
A man of sin and misery, 
At matin and at evensong, 
Thy virgin choristers among, 
Up to the Eternal’s throne.’’ 
The fair recluse upraised her head, 
And, speaking through her tears, she said : 
** We should not thus have met. 
Nor should you thus have tempted me 
To listen once again to thee, 
*Twere better to forget.’’ 
The words were kind, and kinder still 
The tone, as though against her will 
Her convent vow she kept. 
And who can tell what might have been, 
What bitter pangs, a deadly sin, 
If whispering through those bending boughs 
Which once had listened to their vows, 
A sweet voice had not swept ?— 
A voice, and yet no form was there 
Which human eye could view, 
Or hovering on the evening air, 
Or tripping o’er the dew. 
It seemed to issue from that place 
In the old beech tree’s bark, 
Where still the eye might faintly trace 
‘Alice’? entwined with ‘* Mark.’ 
And see,’’ it said, ‘* how quickly fade 
Records of earthly pleasure, 
The growing rind has overlaid 
The characters so fondly made, 
Entombing a heart’s treasure, 
And thus it is when Man essays 
Fair Nature’s face to mar 


With a memorial of his days, 


Which few and evil are. 
It may be written on the shore, 
Beside the swelling sea, 
But not upon the mountain hoar, 
Or on the living tree. 
For they were graven long before 
With better things to be.”’ 
Thus spoke the warning woodland sprite. 
Parted the lady and the knight, 
Though ever near, no more to meet, 
Save at the world’s great Judgment-seat. 
Fair Alice sleeps the sleep of death 
In Lichfield’s holy fane ; 
The brave Sir Mark drew his last breath 
Fighting for Lady Jane. 
And many a gallant knight in turns 
Has reared the banner of the Bernes 
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At Aldershaw, and Bullivent, 
On the wild heath and by the Trent, 


Reigning his little space. 

But still the beech has braved the rain, 

The lightning, and the hurricane, 
Monarch of all its race. 

And though upon its rugged bark 
No eye can now discover 

A trace of Alice or of Mark — 
The lady or her lover ; 

Though silent is the spirit’s voice 
Which human love could quell, 

Bidding the lonely heart rejoice 

. E’en in the convent cell ; 
et the gnarled trunk, the whispering leaves 
Of Aldershaw’s brave beech, 

To him who joys or him who grieves, 
A heavenly lore may teach — 

May teach that whatsoe’er supplies 
The deep roots of man’s love, 

Its tender leaves must ever rise 
Upwards to heaven above. 





From Household Words. 
Ld 
A DREAM. 


Aut yesterday I was spinning, 
Sitting alone in the sun; 

The dream that I spun was so lengthy, 
It lasted till day was done. 


T heeded not cloud or shadow 
That flitted over the hill, 

Or the humming-bees, or the swallows, 
Or the trickling of the rill. 


I took the threads for my spinning, 
All of the blue summer air, 

And a flickering ray of sunlight 
Was woven in here and there. 


The shadows grew longer and longer, 
The evening wind passed by, 

And the purple splendor of sunset 
Was flooding the western sky. 


But I could not leave my spinning, 
For so fair my dream grown, 
I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown. 


At last the gray shadows fell round me, 
And the night came dark and chill, 

And I rose and ran down the valley, 
And left my dream on the hill. 


I went up the hill this morning 
To the place where my spinning lay, 
There was nothing but glistening dewdrops 
Remained of my dream to-day. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
WOMAN IN TURKEY. 


Ws were recently obliged, for our sins we 

e, to wade through an absurd book 

called the ‘‘ City of the Crescent,” in which 

an interesting subject was so utterly spoiled 

by the mode of treatment and the clumsy ad- 

mixture of truth and fiction, that we deter- 

mined to take the first opportunity to try and 

rectify the erroneous impressions which it 
might produce upon our readers. 

We generally form a very incorrect idea of 
the condition of woman in Turkey. If they 
do not enjoy the same rights and privileges as 
their more fortunate sisters in. Europe, and if 
their religion allows certain inequalities be- 
tween them and man, which ate daily dimin- 
ishing, still, on the other hand, it is not true 
that they are reduced to the condition of ser- 
vants, or possess no other rights than those 
granted them by the passing caprice of their 
master. In truth, the part played by the wife 
in Mussulman society does not essentially differ 
from what it was for several centuries in Chris- 
tian Europe. Without referring to the middle 
ages, when a husband was permitted to beat 
his wife, and even wound her, “ provided that 
the wound did not go beyond an honest cor- 
rection,”’ let us only go back for two centuries, 
to the period when Moliére was writing, and 
remember the exhortations of Armolphe to 
Agnes. We shall find them not a whit less 
severe than those prescribed by custom and 
the Koran in Turkey. The wife is bound to 
implicit obedience and subordination : she re- 
mains standing in the presence of her hus- 
band, serves him at table, and salutes him at 
parting with the titles of Agha, Effendi, or 
Tchelebi. On the other hand, she enjoys a 
sovereign rule in the harem. She has the 
sole management of the household, brings up 
the children, and exercises a strict surveillance 
over the servants and slaves. As examples 
of polygamy are extremely rare, either through 
the legal restrictions applied to the exercise of 
the privilege, or through the changes effected 
in morals, she asserts her authority uncon- 


trolled. Even, in a contrary case, her rights, 


remain intact, as the law obliges the man 
who marries severalewives to give each a sep- 
arate apartment, with a ménage proportioned 
to his means and the family of his wife. 

The wife is not obliged to undertake any 
labors beyond the direction of the household. 





She engages in no trade: those employments 
which among ourselves are the exclusive pro- 
perty of women, are in Turkey undertaken 
by the men. Men keep laundries and em- 
broidery shops ; men, again, make the antaris 
and feredgis. Sewing and shirt-making are 
generally done by Jews and Armenians, and 
the harem slaves go and fetch the work when 
finished. Thus, then, the existence of woman 


in Turkey is entirely internal and domestic. * 


Her part within the house is considerable. 
Without, it is a nullity. She only gazes on 
the external world; or, if she approaches it, 
it is without mixing in it. Still tradition, 
manners, education, all prepare women be- 
times for this species of life. Betrothed gene- 
rally when three or four years of age, married 
at twelve or thirteen, they pass from their 
mother’s harem into that of their husband, 
resigned beforehand to a constraint which 
custom has rendered easy to them. The 
marriage is arranged between the parents 
without the knowledge of the young people. 
The latter are not even present at the cere- 
mony : sometimes the husband appears among 
the witnesses, but the part he plays is quite 
passive. The parents or guardians stipUlate 
in the name and with the consent of the 
betrothed, and draw up the contract in the 
presence of the Imam and .the witnesses. 
The marriage receives no religious consecration. 
The Imam does not make his appearance as 
priest, but as a civil magistrate. He inscribes 
in his register the statement of the marriage, 
with the conditions agreed on by the various 
parties : the witnesses affix their seals, which 
serve instead of signature, and the connubial 
tie is formed by this simple inscription. 

In Turkey, the husband dowers the wife: 
and, as we have said, must supply a separate 
establishment for each wife. So many wives, 
so many dowries must be furnished, so many 
suites of apartments, with their befitting fur- 
niture, carriages, servants, slaves, &c. Hence 
it is not so easy as may be supposed for the 
children of the Prophet to enjoy the latitude 
of the law. Few among them are rich enough 
to permit themselves the luxury of four wives ; 
and those who could have four, finding that 
one is quite enough, the result is that cases 
of polygamy are very unfrequent in Turkey. 
The Osmanli, too poor to marry, buys a slave, 
who serves him at once as wife and servant, 
and in this conforms with the text of the law : 
“The man who is not rich enough to marry 
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WOMAN IN TURKEY. 


honorable and believing women, will take 
slaves who are believers.” If children are 
born to him, he has the power of legitimating 
them, and this act entails, on his death, the 
enfranchisement of the mother, nor can she be 
sold or given away in the interval. 

There is nothing more simple or barren in 
incidents than a Turkish marriage. This is 
yearly what takes place: Esmé has reached 
her twelfth summer — she has been betrothed 
since her fourth year to Bekir, who is now 
eighteen ; it is time for them to be united. 
Bekir does not know Esmé, or at least he has 

-quite forgotten her features since the time 
when she came, a child, to visit his mother. 
Esmé, on her side, has retained a still more 
confused notion of Bekir; for this reason she 
begs her mother, before renewing the contract, 
to let her see once again his features. The 
mother consents, and one day, when Bekir is 
visiting his future papa-in-law, Esmé looks in 
from behind a lattice. Bekir also is impatient 
to know the person who is to be his wife. 
His mother has repeatedly praised her beauty ; 
but can he believe her, when her heart is set 
on this marriage? He therefore applies to 
some skilful and discreet old woman, generally 
a Jewess, whom he requests to make her way 
by some pretext into Esmé’s harem, that she 
may see her and observe her closely. The 
ambassadress returns the next day or so, and 
does not fail to draw the most enticing por- 
trait of the lady she has seen: a moon of 
beauty, teeth like pearls, eyes resembling two 
stars, the eyebrows two rainbows. Bekir 
thanks God and the Prophet; then he pours 
into the hands of the duenna a handful of 
bechliqs, and sends his future wife baskets 
or vases filled with flowers, fruit, and con- 
fectionery. 

The offering which we call the corbeille de 
noces follows immediately on the signature of 
the contract. This corbeille consists chiefly 
of dresses and jewellery, with the addition of 
a looking-glass, and a pair of embroidered bath 
clogs. This present is de rigueur. Bekir re- 
ceives in return linen and towels, embroidered 
in gold, silver, or silk. The members of the 
two families also interchange presents. Several 
days, frequently weeks, intervene between the 
signature of the contract and the celebration 
of the marriage. The time is employed by 
Bekir in the payment of the dowry; by the 
parents of the lady in getting her trousseau 
and wedding apparel in readiness. 
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The wedding lasts four days, from Monday 
morning to sunset on Thursday. The first 
night of the nuptials is fixed for that day, 
which is considered more propitious than the 
others, because of the conception of Mahomed. 
The wedding festivities in both houses are 
kept up by the men and women separate. 
They principally consist in banquets, the in- 
tervals being filled up with coffee, sherbet, 
confectionery, perfumes, and pipes. A grave 
hilarity presides over these meetings, which 
are enlivened at times by bands of jugglers 
and story-tellers. Relations and friends are 
invited to pass alternate days in the two 
houses, and the long and wide sofas which 
adorn the selamlik and harem serve as beds 
for the guests by night. Each day is dis- 
tinguished by a different ceremony. On Tues- 
day the lady’s trousseau is carried in great 
state from her residence to that of her hus- 
band. On Wednesday evening she is taken 
to the bath, to which ceremony all the poor 
women in the quarter are invited. They, on 
arriving, deposit their ragged clothes in the 
first room, and find on quitting the bath a 
new dress, with a sum of money proportioned 
to the rank and fortune of the husband. In 
Turkey, charity is universal. On the next 
day, in the afternoon, the lady, accompanied 
by her mother, sisters, and servants, leaves 
her dwelling for that of her husband. The 
relations of both the families are assembled, 
the men in -the selamlik, the women in the 
harem. The rejoicings, which are kept up 
till nightfall, terminate in a supper. At the 
hour of the fifth Namaz, the husband, after 
kissing the hand of his father, his uncles, his 
elder brothers, glides mysteriously into the 
harem, where Esmé is awaiting him, seated 
on a sofa, her head covered with a veil. On 
seeing her husband she rises, and while he is 
trying to take her hand, she raises his and 
kisses it, in token of submission. Bekir is 
preparing to raise the mysterious veil, but the 
unlucky old woman is still seated motionless 
in a corner, like a statue in its niche. The 
old woman is thrust out, after some feigned 
reluctance, and the wife appears for the first 
time before the delighted eyes of her husband. 

But the lady is not always good-looking. 
An old effendi, very rich and very ugly, took 
unto himself a wife. The day after the mar- 
riage, the wife asked him to select those of 
her relations to whom she might show her- 
self unveiled. ‘‘ Show your face to whom you 
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like,”’ he replied, “‘ only hide it from me! ” 
‘* Bear with my ugliness,’’ said the wife. ‘“‘I 
have not sufficient patience for that.’ 
** Ah!” she replied, ‘* yet you ought to have 
a good stock of that, as you have endured all 
your life the frightful nose I see before me.’’ 

The life of the women within the harem is 
monotonous, it must be confessed, and the oc- 
cupation they find will not fill up their leisure 
hours. They do not read: they are poor 
musicians, and are not fond of needle-work. 
Dressing, bathing, playing at school-girls’ 
games, such as blind-man’s buff, going from 
one room to the other, receiving visits round 
the ¢andour, are their most important avoca- 
tions. The tandour is a species of square 
table, under which is placed a mangal, and it 
is then covered with one or two large carpets 
to maintain a gentle and regular heat. It is 
usually in a corner of the sofa: the Turkish 
women spend three parts of the day seated 
round it, and having the covering raised on 
their knees. These tandours are a very 


pleasant and useful invention, and the use of 
them has passed from the Turkish houses to 
the Greeks, Armenians, and Europeams resid- 
ing in’ Turkey. 


But the favorite pastime of 
the Turkish ladies is bathing. The custom is 
obligatory on the Friday of each week ; but 
on the other days it forms the staple amuse- 
ment of the harem. Every house above the 
common rank has one or more bathing-rooms, 
luxuriously decorated. Others go to the pub- 
lic baths, where they have their meals brought, 
and frequently remain there half the day. 

It is quite a mistake to believe that wo- 
men in Turkey are devoted to imprisonment, 
as they were in ancient society, or even in 
our middle ages. The severity of the harem 
differs greatly from that of the gyneceum, or 
of the feudal castle. The streets of Constan- 
tinople are filled with women, some on foot, 
others in carriages, who are either going to 
pay visits, or to the bath, or to the bazaar. 
But you rarely see a woman alone, unless she 
belongs to the lower classes. . When the wife 
of a pacha or effendi goes out for an airing, 
the whole harem accompanies her. The place 
of rendezvous, which varies according to the 
season and the day of the week, is generally 
a kiosk, a promontory on the sea-shore, or a 
picturesque spot near one of the villages bor- 
dering the two banks of the Bosphorus, and 
, forming the suburbs of Constantinople ; for 
instance, the European Sweet Waters, Jenor 
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Bagtchi, Buyuk-déré, or the Valley of the 
Sultan. On leaving the caique or araba, the 
servants lay on the ground carpets, on which 
the ladies seat themselves ina circle. ff 
there is a great concourse of visitors, a lattice, 
like those seen on the exterior of the windows, 
is put up before the party, as an increased 
precaution. The harems thus camp in a suc- 
cessive row. Kavasses, appointed to main- 
tain good order, walk through the interven- 
ing spaces, and keep indiscreet persons at a 
distance. At a few paces off, beneath a 
plane-tree, a Cahvedji has established his per- 
ambulating apparatus, and furnishes the prom- 
enaders with excellent coffee at twenty paras 
the cup, including a glass of water and the 
necessary chibouque. Sellers of sherbets, the 
chekerdjis, players of instruments, Greek and 
Armenian dancers, occupy the remainder of 
the space, or walk about among the groups. 
Sometimes strolling comedians give represen- 
tations : these are scenes, or rather impro- 
vised dialogues, like the commedie dell’ arte in 
Italy. Turkish women are very fond of these 
scenes, which the actors accompany with ges- 
tures and pantomime, whose broadness is not 
at all repulsive to the ears and eyes accus- 
tomed to the coarseness of the Karaguez. 
When the performance is over they return to 
their favorite amusements : some regard them- 
selves in small circular mirrors set in gold or 
silver; others tinge the ends of their nails 
with henna; others, again, with the amber 
mouthpiece of the long jasmin pipe-stick held 
lightly between their lips, and their heads 
slightly bending on one side, remain motion- 
less, and enjoy the delights of the Kéf. 

Such is the usual life of the Turkish and 
Armenian women; for the customs of. the 
two nations present, in this respect, a great 
degree of analogy. It is the same uniformity, 
the same regular and monotonous succes- 
sion of toil and pleasure, the same vacuum, 
and the same ennui, we might say, if 
ennui could afflict beings almost entirely des 
titute of ideas, who have seen nothing, read 
nothing, compared nothing, whose mind never 
outsteps the narrow circle of sensual appe- 
tites and domestic affections, and who, once 
these wants are satisfied, live like the plants, 
on air, light, and sunshine. 

The absence of intellectual life to be re- 
marked among Turkish women, the effect of 
an utterly sensual education, the very con- 
straint in which they live, might be supposed 
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to develop among them a propensity for gal- 
lantry, and give birth to a multitude of in- 
trigues and romantic adventures. Nothing, 
however, is more rare, and this is the reason. 
The Tarks, in their relation to the harem, dis- 
play the most scrupulous delicacy. Such is 
the idea of sanctity which they attach even to 
the word, that uttering it is a sacrilege. At 
the present day, among the old Osmanili, it is 
contrary to the rules of good society to ask 
any one about the welfare of his harem: 
themselves, in those very rare cases when 
they are obliged to allude to their wives or 
daughters, employ metaphorical expressions, 
and evince extreme care in the avoidance of 
the actual word. Thus, when a father wish- 
es to announce the birth of a daughter, he will 
say, ‘* A veiled one has been given unto me : 
a mucafir (guest) has entered beneath my 
roof.” We find among the ancient Greeks 
traces of this refined susceptibility as regards 
women. Among them, even to praise woman 
was a species of moral brand. ‘‘ The virtu- 


ous woman,”’ says Thucydides, ‘‘ is one who 
is never mentioned, either for good or evil.” 
How could an Osmanli hit‘on the idea of mak- 
ing love to women not belonging to his har- 


em? He even avoids looking at those he 
meets in the street. Melling, architect to 
the Sultana Khadidgé, sister of Sultan Selim, 
relates that he had free access to the harem 
of that princess, and that he talked with her 
women unveiled, while the officers of the pal- 
ace who accompanied him only addressed them 
with downcast eyes or averted faces. With 
the Turks, ‘‘ videre est habere,’’ in the truest 
sense of the word. 

Whether the women think on this subject 
like their husbands, is quite a different thing. 
Many among them would not be very vexed 
to be spoken of, even if it were in bad terms. 
Virtuous, in spite of their teeth, it is not the 
fear of the sin that restrains them, but the 
occasion which they want. All conspires, 
besides, to preserve the honor of families : the 
severity of the law, which punishes with death 
the adulteress and her accomplice ; the urban 
police, vigilant guardians of morality; the 
very structure of the houses. ‘Thus, there 
are no windows lookirig on the streets, no 
Spanish balconies ; the windows are few, and 
carefully grated; and the garden where the 
women walk is not commanded by any neigh- 
boring window. If the walls are too low, 
planks are raised vertically upon them, con- 
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verting the gardens into veritable pounds. 
Thus, then, the question of the virtue of the 
women becomes a branch of architecture. 
Nor must we forget the muezzin, who, from 
the summit of the minar, which he ascends 
four times daily to announce the hour of pray- 
er, can see into all the adjoining houses and 
gardens. There is no tuft of trees too dense 
for his watchful eye. But the muezzin is the 
avenger, and not the accomplice, of immoral- 
ity. One day one of them perceived in an 
adjoining house the wife of a rich and pow- 
erful Agha entering secretly a kiosque, in 
which she had given a rendezvous to a young 
Armenian baker. Incapable of mastering his 
indignation, he denounced the sacrilege of 
which he was witness by mixing up with the 
formula of the Ezan the anathema against the 
faithless wife and the Ghiaur, her accomplice. 
All the quarter was up in arms. The neigh- 
bors collected, the women yelled, the dogs 
barked; at last the kavasses burst into the 
house, and gave over the two criminals to the 
justice of the Cadi. 

Frequently have we heard stories of the 
liaisons between Turkish women and Europe- 
ans ; but they are generally fictions. Bayle St. 
John, in his ‘‘ Village Life in Egypt,’’ has 
made a capital allusion to this, which we may 
be permitted to quote, although it refers to 
Cairo and not to Constantinople: ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of every kind are rare in Cairo; and 
as to the intrigues which some imagine them- 
selves to have been engaged in, they are, so 
far as I know, ludicrous deceptions. There are 
a few ‘ ladies of quality’ who are always fall- 
ing in love with Franks, supposed to be gulli- 
ble or rich ; and So-and-So, who allowed him- 
self to be dressed as a woman, and nearly 
injured his spine by the exaggerated walk of 
a true Masriyeh, may be assured that the 
adventure was known beforehand in his hotel, 
and known all over Cairo the next day. The 
heroine was merely the commonplace girl of 
the too-celebrated Stamboolina. Egyptian wo- 
men certainly are, according to all accounts, 
licentious and prone to intrigue ; and many of 
them have had affairs with Franks even during 
the months of Ramadhan. But if a person’s 
taste lead him to these equivocal adventures, 
he must qualify himself by a very long resi- 
dence in the country, and not merely don the 
national costume, but learn how to wear it 
— no easy matter — and, moreover, acquire a 





considerable knowledge of Arabic. As there 
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is nothing, however, very interesting to observe 
in the manners of this class of women, with 
whom it is only possible to have stolen inter- 
views of short duration, there is no compen- 
sating advantage for the risk.” 

We are bound to add, in conclusion, that 
we are indebted for the greater portion of these 
details to a very amusing work by Ubicini, 
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called ‘‘ La Turquie Actuelle,’’ which has re- 
cently @ppeared in Paris, and gives most 
trustworthy accounts of the Turkish people 
—a nation which deserves a thorough study, 
from the possible fact that it will speedily 
be enumerated among the list of the lost peo- 
ples of Europe. 





THE FIRST TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGE. 


Proressor Morse now returned to his 
native land, from Europe, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Washington, where he renewed 
his endeavors to procure the ee 4 the 
bill, nting the appropriation of thi 
p dolizen. Toveks the close of the 
session of 1844, the House of Representatives 
took it up and passed it by a large majority, 
and it only remained for the action of the 
Senate. Its progress through this house, as 
might be supposed, was watched with the 
most intense anxiety by Professor Morse. 
There were only two days before the close of 
the session, and it was found, on examination 
of the calendar, no less than one hundred and 
forty-three bills had precedence to it. Pro- 
fessor Morse had nearly reached the bottom 
of fiis purse; his hard-earned savings were 
almost spent ; and, although he had struggled 
on.with undying hope for roe | Fen it is 
hardly to be wondered at if he felt disheart- 
ened now. (Cn the last hight of the session 
he remained till nine o’clock, and then left 
without the slightest hope that the bill would 
be He returned to his hotel, counted 
his money, and found that after paying his 
expenses to New York he would have seventy- 
five cents left. That night he went to bed 
sad, but not without hope for the future, for, 
through all his difficulties and trials, that 
never forsook him. The next morning, as he 
was going to breakfast, one of the waiters in- 
formed him that a young lady was in the 
parlor waiting to see him. He went in im- 
medidtely, and found that the young lady 
was Miss Ellsworth, daughter of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who had been his most 
steadfast friend while in Washington. 

**T come,”’ said she, ‘‘ to congratulate 

ou.”’ 

‘* For what?’’ said Professor Morse. 

‘‘On the passage of your bill,” she re- 
plied. 





“0, no i Jon must be mistaken,’’ said he. 
‘*T remained in the Senate till a late hour last 
night, and there was no prospect of its being 
reached.’’ 

‘*Am I the first, then,’’ she exclaimed, 
joyfully, ‘‘ to tell you?”’ 

‘* Yes, if it is really so.” 

*¢ Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘ father remained 
till the adjournment, and heard it passed, 
and I asked him if I might not run over and 
tell you.”’ 

** Annie,”’ said the Professor, his emotion 
almost choking his utterance, ‘‘ Annie, the 
first message that is sent from Washington 
to Baltimore shall be sent from you.” 

‘* Well,”’ she replied, ‘I will keep you to 
your word.”’ 

While the line was in process of comple- 
tion Professor Morse was in New York, and 
upon receiving intelligence that it was in 
working order, he wrote to those in charge, 
telling them not to transmit any messages 
over it till his arrival. He then set out im- 
mediately for Washington, and on reaching 
that city sent a note to Miss Ellsworth, in- 
forming her that he was now ready to fulfil 
his promise, and asking her what message he 
should send. : 

To this he received the following reply : 
** What hath God wrought? ’’ — words that 
ought to be written in characters of livin 
light. The message was twice repeated, an 
each time with the greatest success. As soon 
as the result of experiment was made 
known, Governor Seymour, of Connecticut, 
who is at present United Stateg minister to 
St. Petersburg, called upon Professor Morse, 
and claimed the first m for his state, 
on the ground that Miss Ellsworth was a 
hative of Hartford. We need scarcely add 
that his claim was admitted, and now, en- 
graved in letters of gold, it is displayed con- 
—_* in the archives of the Historical 

iety of Connecticut. 
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From The Economist, 13 Oct. 
ENGLAND’S DANGER AND DISCREDIT. 


Tis war may prove a signal blessing or a 
heavy curse to eat according as we n 
lect or use the occasion and the warning it 
has given. It is a critical moment in our 
fortunes and our history : it may be the com- 
mencement of our decline, or the event from 
which to date our rescue and our rise. Itmay 
open our eyes, or it may seal our fate. If we 
read its lessons and profit by its —uneny 
—and the lessons are as plain as the — 
tunity is golden —our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will be eternally grateful to 
the shock which has roused us from our self- 
complacent lethargy before faults and follies 
had congealed into incurable habits, before 
rust had irrevocably cl all the wheels 
of the machine, before the sagacity to per- 
ceive, the manliness to avow, and the energy 
to rectify our blunders had utterly died out 
from the heartofthenation. If our failures, 


shortcomings, and mortifications shall stir us 
as they would have stirred our fathers ; shall 
scatter to the winds our besotted vanity and 
our long-suffering patience ; snall teach us to 
see our peril without exaggeration or without 
— ; shall awaken both the government 
and t 


he people rudely enough to induce them 
to apply the needed remedies, however severe 
those remedies may be, and to break through 
hampering and paralyzing etiquette, though 
that etiquette may be the most rigid, ancient, 
and eonsecrated folly of the land ; — then the 
day of our danger may become the day of our 
soloution and our security as well. 

But if we wrap ourselves in the blindness 
of a fatuous pride ; if we slumber on in reli- 
ance on our insular ition, on our ancient 
fame, or our unquestioned energy, or our vast 
resources ; if we refuse to draw the obvions 
inferences from our sad calamities, our humil- 
iating rebuffs, and our clumsy victories, and 
leave those inferences to be drawn by envious 
rivals and exulting foes ; if we alone, of all 
Europe, are not enlightened by the facts 
which we ourselves furnish ; if we are not yet 
sufficiently alarmed and startled to declare 
that such things must go on no longer ; if we 
still are content to blunder and stagger on as 
we have done, so long as we stumble on some- 
thing like success at last, — permitting our 

erals to win victories by lavish bloodshed 
instead of by skilful strategy, and our states- 
men to gain their ends by enormous expendi- 
ture instead of by wise foresight and conscien- 
tious appointments, — then assuredly we shall 
have cause to rue the day when by enterin 
the lists with Russia we unveiled our wea. 
points to Europe, while refusing to see them 
or to remedy = a ourselves. 

This may sound like exaggerated language 
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to those who dwell in the fool’s 

which islanders, living on patrimonial pro’ 
erty and patrimonial fame, so easily ) 
for themselves , but it will be deemed such 
by no one who is aware of the way in which 
at this hour England is spoken of throughout 
the Continent. Travelling abroad, or keeping 
up foreign co ndence, is no ery oc- 
cupation for Englishmen now. rtly from 
facts which can neither be contradicted nor 
concealed, partly from the somewhat extrava- 
gant manner in which those facts have been 


-blazoned, colored, and added to by our re- 


lentless Press, the impression has spread wide * 
through Europe that the events of this war 
have exposed the weakness and decline of our 
country; and this impression has diffused 
through nearly all lands an ominous and ma- 
lignant joy. It is not long since we ourselves 
conversed with two of the most eminent pub- 
lic men of France, — the one a vehement par- 
tisan, the other a consummate statesman. 
Both considered it as proved that our strength 
and glory had departed, that our institutions 
were so rusty and our government so - 
atically bad as to render our wealth, our 
courage, and our stubborn vigor of no avail ; 
— but one gloated over the picture with vul- 
gar exultation, while the other deplored it ag 
a grievous blow to the hopes of freedom and 
civilization. Caricatures and conundrums, 
not of French origin, swarmed in the private 
circles of Paris, representing our supposed 
incapacity in every variety of ingenious de- 
vice. We have now lying before us, too, a 
letter from a continental politician, not a 
Frenchman nor, specially attached to France, 
in which he says: ‘I think this war will 
be little profitable to te poses of your coun- 
try. France has gained, and will gain im- 
mensely, by it. God forbid that it should 
turn to the prejudice of England! A states- 
man in high office was saying to me last Sat- 
urday : ‘ The best result of this war is, that 
we now know the weakness of England.’ ”’ 
Now, we do not fora moment share the 
feeling which dictated these various remarks, 
or admit the justice of the inference which 
our foes have drawn from our positive suffer- 
ings and our comparative non-success. Their 
mistake is to fancy that our ‘‘ weakness ’’ is 
inherent and not merely accidental. But if 
we did not know that we a sure rem- 
edy for all deficiencies, and if we did not 
believe that as soon as we are angry or 
alarmed enough we shall apply the remedy, 
we should w very nearly the same 
disgraceful and disheartening conclusion. 
Everything depends upon whether we shall 
be sufficiently aroused, and aroused in time. 
We have unbounded confidence in the capa- 
cities of Englishmen for pone and war 


as for the ingenuities and enterprise of peace 
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— just as we have formed an unbounded esti- 
mate of the resources of d; but what 
is the value of either if the former be not en- 
listed and well placed in the service of the 
country, or if the latter be not called forth 
and committed to able hands? We can 
neither conquer nor defend ourselves by latent 
or means — b d possibilities of 

Se land yields to no nation in the 
eep intellect or daring and scientific energy 
of her sons; but what avail are these for 
winning triumphs in the domain of sacred 
learning or military enterprise, if we ist 
in sending our stupid sons into the Church 
and our bond sons into the Army? We 
have youths of competent ability in the 
Queen’s service ; but how can we expect that 
ability to bear fruit, if we it through no 
fit professional training? We have captains 


of genius and subalterns of long experience in 


our ents; but how can we expect our 
troops to be well led if we never place these 
men in positions of command? in short, we 
cannot deny that throughout this war we have 
made many unfortunate and damaging dis- 
plays, which friendly and hostile observers are 
not far wrong in ascribing to incompetency : 
and we cannot wonder that this incompetency 
should be set down as national and not as in- 
dividual, and that foreigners should be un- 
aware how easily that operation of our 
institutions and habits, by which incompe- 
tency has found its way into positions where 
its power for mischief is so fearful, can be 
rectified by a simple expression of earnest and 
indignant feeling on the part of the people. 
But be this as it may, the truth remains, 
that a very general impression as to the weak- 
ness and clumsiness of England is spreadin 
over Europe — an impression that the day o 
her supremacy is gone by, and that henceforth 
she is no longer to be feared. Now, it is 
quite certain that, however erroneous this 
im ion may be, it is one which we cannot 
without great danger allow to become settled 
and co ed. And it is nearly equally 
certain that, unless we bestir ourselves, it 
will be‘confirmed, and moreover will not be 
altogether as erroneous as we, in our self- 
confidence, are disposed to consider it. And 
we have spoken these unwelcome sentiments 
thus plainly and uncompromisingly, because 
we dread more than we can say the termina- 
tion of the war with this impression uneffaced, 
and with the circumstances which have given 
rise to it, and which to a great extent justify 
it, still uncorrected. We do not hesitate to 
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declare that in order to undeceive other na- 
tions as to our real power, as well asin order 
to make that power real and enduring — in or- 
der to recover and to deserve our old prestige 
in the world’s eyes — a thorough, searching, 
unsparing reform is needed in every part o 
or Army administration ; in the education 
of our officers, in the appointment of our 
commanders, in the discipline of our soldiers, 
in the supply and equipment of our troops ; — 
and who that knows our countrymen dare 
indulge in any sanguine hopes that any such 
reform will be enforced carried out, un- 
less under the pressure of recent alarm, dis- 
aster, and di ? The first gun fired to 
celebrate the return of peace would be the 
certain ow for relapse into apathy, confi- 
dence, old routine, fatal and antiquated error. 
We should forget our warning and go to sleep 
till the next convulsion. 

Great administrative reforms in this coun- 
try ially when such reforms involve 
a rude shock to native habits or to the ideas 
and privileges of the great and noble — never 
are and never can be inaugurated and 
achieved except under an imperious and per- 
sistent ‘* pressure from without.’’ This only 
can rouse the routiniers from their inveterate 
customs ; this only can overcome the active 
opposition of anti-reformers, or baffle the 
mischievous inertia of ill-disposed subordi- 
nates ; this only can give to the really zealous 
and right-minded of our Ministers power and 
authority sufficient to break through the eti- 
quette of centuries, to deny all claims founded 
on mere rank and connection, and to make 
the interests of the country override all con- 
siderations of age, precedent, and parlia- 
mentary influence. ‘‘ Pressure from with- 
out ’’ is needed alike to stimulate the sluggish, 
to intimidate the jobbers, and to strengthen 
the hands of the patriotic and the resolute. 
Without it the most sincere and earnest Ad- 
ministrative Reformers would be powerless 
to effect permanent or extensive good. And 
who among us does not know how slender is 
the chance that any peremptory or continu- 
ous pressure from without Gould be exercised 
six months after the preliminaries of peace 
were signed? Let the country, therefore, 
rouse itself and rouse the government to the 
common work before them. A time of war 
is in some respects a bad time for the reform 
and reorganization of the instrument of war, 
— but unluckily it is the only time our na- 
tional infirmities allow us. With us, it is 
now or never. 





